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—breaks the 
routine of training 


without breaking the rules 
—that is why it has been 
approved by the Army 
and Navy Departments 
and is sold and served 
in cantonments and on 
men-0o’-war. 


Delightfully real-hop- 
flavored—and pure. Milk 
or water may or may not 
t contain bacteria. Bevo- 
a pure product in itself and 
kept pure in its sterilized, 
tightly sealed and pasteur- 
ized bottles—cannot. 






















The all-year-’round soft 
drink to train and gain on 


Manufactured and bottled 
exclusively by 


Anheuser-Busch 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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to justly claim it or not. 


person. 
You’re invited. 


good cheer. 
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fixed-price dinner. 


Irish or Not— 


St. Patrick’s Day is something of a holiday with all of 
us in these United States-—-whether we’re Irish enough 


That’s why the Statler puts the seventeenth of March 
on its restaurant schedules for a holiday dinner —a good 
dinner, well-served (as befits the good day) at $1.50 per 


There’ll be some thought of the green 
little isle in the music program (you know how good the 
Statler orchestra can make you feel), and there will be 
every provision we can make for your comfort and 


Bring a party if you will, come alone if you must; you’re 
promised an enjoyable dinner either way. 
All restaurants, noon to 9 p. m., $1.50 per person. 


Tables may be reserved by phone. Special menus, 
or alacarte service, if you prefer either to the 
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Edgar Lee Masters’ New Poems 


TOWARD THE GULF 


Y the author of ‘Spoon River Anthology,” 

etc. ‘Spoon River Anthology” placed Mr. 
Masters in the front rank of contemporary 
TOWARD THE GULF, the logical 
successor to that remarkable book, will again 
become the subject of wide praise and discus- 
It is another series of fearlessly true and 
beautiful poems, revealing American life and 
character as few books have done. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 


$7.50 
New York 














“Boys,” said a teacher to her Sunday- 
school class, “can any of you quote a 
verse from the Scripture to prove that 
it is wrong to have two wives?” <A 
hand. “Well, 


bright boy raised his 


Thomas,” encouraged the teacher. Thom- 


“No man can serve two 
proudly.—//ouston 


as stood up. 
masters,” he said 
Chronicle. 
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A western settler went to the nearest 
store and purchased a music stool, tak- 
ing it home with him in his trap. Ina 
few days, however, he brought it back 
and demanded the money paid, as the 
stool was no good at all. The shop- 
keeper examined it and said it was in 
perfect order and that it should not be 
thrown on his hands. “Well,” said the 
settler, “I took it home careful, and I 


-ga@e it a turn, and every one of the 


“THE BEST of these new era cook 
books, and we have tried them all."— 
Chicago Daily News. 


Better Meals for 


Third 
Less Money %':" 
“Such books are enough to make 


a Woman Wish to do her own work. 
—Christian Regist’ 


r r 44th St. 
Henry Holt & Co. 'Xi\\ York 


children gaye it a turn, and never a 

- . crrew out 
tune could one and all of us screw % 
of it. It is no more a music stool than 
stool the 


the four-legged washing 


missus puts her tub on.” 
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EXT week’s issue of the Mirror will 
be the Easter Number, with a special 
Spread of stories, poems, essays, re- 
on current affairs. 


mews and comment 


Price 25¢ 


The Plague o’ Strikes 


By William Marion Reedy 


HERE are a dozen strikes in full blast in St. 

Louis, and as many more threatening. There 

are many people telling strikers and those 
contemplating strikes that they should not do such 
a thing just now. That is all very well, but every- 
body is advising strikers, actual or prospective, and 
nobody in particular is advising the employers—at 
least not strBhgly. However, I think the Central 
Trades Council rather overdid the thing in response 
to the Chamber of Commerce appeal for local indus- 
trial peace. That appeal was to both sides. The 
trades unionists assumed it was addressed only to 
them. Usually those appeals to both sides are bits 
of Jack Bunsbyism that mean nothing definite in 
their owlish oracularity of balanced considerations, 
and indeed the Chamber of Commerce proclamation 
Was something like that. “Capital and Labor are 
identical of interest” and all that sort of thing, you 
know—like a political platform. The hig fact of the 
Situation is that Labor wants its share of production 
for the Simple reason that if it doesn’t get more of 


that share it cannot meet the increasing cost of liv- 
ing. A secondary fact is that the world has got 
beyond the stage of individual bargaining in labor. 
Collective bargaining is here and it has come to 
stay. Only the trades powerful enough to enforce 
the principle of collective bargaining are getting the 
best wages. Trades Unionism is getting what it 


demands. Unorganized workers are lagging behind 
in raise of pay. The worker cannot depend on 
generosity. He is given nothing. He gets what he 
can win; no more. Trades Unionism is a_war- 


measure and nothing else. But nothing else has 
ever raised wages in normal conditions, since free 
land, and therefore free opportunity to labor, disap- 
peared. Trades Unionism knows the profits of 
profiteering. It demands its proportion and makes 
that proportion as big as it can. “All the traffic will 
bear” goes for both sides. The employers organize, 
why not the employees? Why do any people or- 
eanize? To better conditions. The individual work- 
er cannot do much to better himgelf. In combination 
with others he can do much. Therefore they or- 
ganize. They bring to bear against the employer 
coercion. It is their answer to the employers’ 
utilization of the individual worker's necessities to 
coerce that worker into acceptance of the lowest 
wage consistent with The employer 
appeals to natural law. There “ain’t no such thing” 
in the situation, with the employer in control of the 
To correct that unnatural natural law Trades 
will 


subsistence. 


job. 
Unionism has come into existence and it 
main until there comes into action another method 
of making natural law natural. Trades Unionism 
will win its point increasingly as it grows stronger 
in Organization and in the support of public opinion. 
That it may not become too strong, Trades Union- 
ism will have to be made responsible for the keeping 
of its contracts, but as matters stand now it can 
only fight for recognition by the only means in its 
power—the strike. It is right to fight to keep up 
wages and only Trades Unionism can do it. The 
employers’ difficulty is Trades Unionism’s oppor- 
tunity; just as Labor’s need at times is the employ- 
er’s opportunity to cut down wages. The demand 
for the unionized shop is legitimate and right. Only 
the force of the strike and of public opinion can 
compel its granting. There is no.other way to reach 
the objective. Arbitration means little. The sum 
and substance of every arbitration is “split the dif- 
ference.” It postpones settlement, lengthens out the 
agony. Trades Unionism has obtained recognition in 
Great Britain and France, though it made great con- 
cessions, But it gained the recognition because ninety 
sut ten per 


re- 


per cent of British labor is unionized. 
cent of American labor is 
unionism is strengthening because of its patriotism. 
Its demand for recognition becomes resistless. It is 
justified by everything we have learned of the effec- 
tiveness of co-operation and co-ordination in this 
war. It is the nucleus of all necessary, inevitable 
social co-operation and co-ordination indicated for 
the reshaping of civilization. The fight against the 
Trades Unions is a losing one. They are working 
with the World-Spirit. In particular cases and maybe 
jor some time unionism will lose battles, because it 
goes too fast and too far, because it acts hastily or 
tyrannically or without proper consideration of all 
the facts in certain situations. It won’t win any 
hattles where public opinion is not with it. There 

fore it must make sure of winning that opinion, by 
prudence, by fairness, by regard for immediate con 


unionized. American 


ditions. It can win public opinion by the publicity 
of grievances submitted to arbitration. It must 
make concessions until it grows stronger. It must 


put itself in the right and leave the enemy in the 


wrong and it must not ask all things all at once. 
If the leaders here and elsewhere adopt such a 
policy they will gain many of their battles, and 
pursuing that strategy and tactic, will finally win 
their war. 


ote ote ote ote 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Wilson to the Russians 
RESIDENT WILSON tells the Russians that 
P we are not going to abandon them to their 
li there be any national spirit 


it to re- 
Thus 


German fate. 


left in Russia his message must summon 
sistance against the invaders of the country. 
United States democracy pledges itseli to right the 
wrongs of Russian democracy, misguided in policy 
though the latter may have been. The message to 
the Soviet keeps our record clear and consistent. It 
is a word of hope and comfort to all the Russian 
people, not to the Bolsheviki. 
There is but one thing lacking. Our co-belligerents 
have not endorsed the message. Until they do, the 
prospect of stiffening the Russian spirit must be 
poor, Until they do, the extremists in Russia will 
be able to say that they fear other European im- 
perialisms as much as they do the German imperial- 
ism. Until Great DGritain, France and Italy assure 
them that the outcome of will be a full 
recognition of Russian democracy and the repudi- 


the war 
ation of all national readjustments similar in kind 
to those now being pressed by Germany, there will 
be no organization of resistance in the land of the 
Muscovite. 

If anything is to be done to keep Russia from 
turning enemy instead of ally to the anti-German 
torces it must be done quickly and the first thing 
that must be done is to repudiate specifically and in 
detail all the secret treaties discovered in the archives 
at Petrograd; and the second thing is to formulate 
a restatement of purposes of the war and terms of 
Russia has asked that these things be done. 


peace. 
They have not been done. The President of the 
United States has met the Russian request. Our 


co-belligerents have not. New Russia will not fight 
for the things that the Romanoffs signed for in the 
secret treaties. New Russia is worth saving from 
utter chaos and from alliance with the enemy. 
Russia may have gone mad under the Bolsheviki, 
hut suffering made her do so. The entente cannot 
abandon her because Lenine and Trotzky thought to 
stop the world war by fomenting world revolution 
for peace, for land, for liberty, for bread. Russia 
did her best until she could do no more. She should 
be supported, not left to the wolves. There is in 
lier a vast democratic potentiality. By fostering that 
the whole cause against Teutonism will be immeas- 
urably assisted. ‘That show Russia 
that we are all fighting still for her. That is the 
dictate of duty and decency to our bewildered and 


is the way to 


beaten associate. 
ofe of 

Secretary Baker at the Front 
SECRETARY OF WAR BAKER is at the front. There 
are no sharper eyes and ears than his on this planet. 
Nor is there a better logician, barring. possibly 
President Wilson. His sizing up of the situation will 
he of value to the country. He 
thing by talking eye to eye with the men whose 
cablegrams he has been reading. He the 
“feel” of the force, rank and file. And hecause he 


is not a military man committed to tradition and 


will learn some 


will get 


technique, he may discover things in the situation 


that are not visible to men who are forever poring 





144 


over the maps. Secretary Laker has the legal mind, 
but he has imagination too. He knows very well 
that seeing the war may correct some of his imag- 
inations prior thereto, but on the other hand he may 
bring to the big problem some war considerations 
that have been obscured by the fact that the men 
on the job have been too close to special features to 
see it all, Moreover, Secretary Laker is just the 
man to convey to the representatives of our co- 
helligerents in the war council exactly what this 
country means by saying this is a war for democracy. 
He can enlighten them upon political strategy to 
some extent. But after all, he is abroad to see 
those subtle things in the situation that no com 
manding general can put into lis reports. He will 
see the war in fact, as distinct from the war on 
paper. He will mix up with conditions as distinct 
from theories. He will know more about the war 
than ninety-nine out of one hundred of his an- 
tagonistic critics, and if he has been wrong in any 
assumptions or prejudgments he is the man to say 
so and to correct them. It has been said that Secre- 
tary Baker is a pacitist. He may have been, but 
he has not acted like one in his present position. 
He is a man who has a passion tor the best per- 
formance of his task. Lrought into more intimate 
touch with that task, he will the more devotedly 
address himself to its accomplishment and with a 
keener understanding. His trip to the battle front 
will be of benefit to himself and to the country. 


?. J 
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Mobilizing the Intelligentsia 

LigeraL graduates of Harvard University have 
started a movement to liberalize that institution and 
to bring together for concerted political and social 
purpose those whose views are mutually sympa- 
thetic. The membership is over two hundred. OF 
the nature of the movement we may judge by the 
members of the organization committee. We find 
thereon these: James Harvey Robinson, professor 
of history at Columbia University; Travis H. Whit- 
ney, public service commissioner; Herbert Croly, 
editor of the New Kepublic; William P. Montague, 
professor of philosophy at Columbia University; 


John Haynes Holmes, Unitarian pastor; Walter Lipp- 


mann, former editor of the New WNepublic, author 
of many political works, at present with the state 
department; Walter Prichard Eaton, essayist, dra- 
matic critic; Witter Bynner, poet of all progres- 
sivism; Emory R. Buckner, Oswald Garrison Villard, 
formerly editor of the New York kwvening Post, 
and Mark Sullivan, editor of Collier's Weekly. 
Some of these men are almost pugnacious pacifists, 
though not Mark Sullivan; he’s pugnaciously against 
all dilatoriness in getting on with the war. There 
are Harvard Liberal clubs at Boston, Washington, 
Annapolis. Mr. Witter Bynner, I hear, is to be in 
St. Louis next week to organize such a club in 
this city and maybe, incidentally, to read some of 
his own good verse. The Harvard Liberals believe 
that the university has been controlled in the past 
by a Big Business Brahminical group in and around 
Boston, with some ramifications into Wall street. 
The alumni representation in the board of trustees 
has been controlled by a group of bankers. The 
new association wants to elect unquestioned liberals 
as overseers and directors and thus proceed to 
liberalize the university. There is a liberal move- 
ment, too, among the alumni of Yale, Princeton and 
other universities. They too will organize clubs. 
That the men interested are thinking of getting into 
politics may be deduced from a reference in the 
organization literature of the Boston club, thus: 
“The Liberal clubs of England during the middle 
half of the nineteenth century in focussing educated 
liberal opinion exerted great influence on public 
affairs. Such broad co-ordination of liberal opin- 
ion has never been effected in this country. This 
time of flux accents the need and offers unequaled 
Possibly this projection of the col- 


opportunity.” 
lege man into politics has had no small impetus from 
the success of The New Republic periodical, founded 
by Messrs, Croly and Lippmann, and conducted with 
a brilliance that not even the far-famed Harvard 
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manner could dim. ‘That paper is said to have 
shaped some of the thinking for the White House 
in the past four years. That paper has insisted that 
the “intellectuals” ought to see that this country is 
run right. Indeed it has gloried in the fact that the 
intellectuals forced the country into the war, even as 
Hearst gloried in the fact that he forced us into 
the war with Spain. The witelligentsia are supposed 
to be in the saddle, or if not, they are determined 
to be. Which is all right. Everybody ought to be 
in politics, but the intel/tgentsia should beware lest 
it o’erleap its selle—to adopt one odd reading of 
Shakespeare. Still there’s nothing worth while in 
action that isn’t dangerous. The men whose names 
are mentioned above are mostly anti-militaristic, as 
| have said, but most of them have in view in the 
present movement action in politics after the war. 
At least none of them is in sympathy with those 
present-day shriekers for democracy who have for 
years lined up against and fought every truly demo- 
cratic proposal in our domestic politics. I doubt 
though that most of the members of the committee 
on organization are as intensely intelligentsia and 
ultra liberal as is the sentiment of this striking poem: 
JEHOVAH 

BY WITTER BYNNER 
Brand him for what he is, 
Have done with him, 
Casi out Jehovah! 
Cast out the author of eternal war, 
Slayer of little children and of joy, 
Cast out Jehovah! 


If there be churches that will harbor him, 
Burn them, destroy them, rend them stone from 
stone, 
Cast out Jehovah! 
° 
If there be men and women who will hide him, 
Love them with laughter, crowd into their hearts 
Till there be room for nothing else but love, 
Cast out the jealous god, 
Cast out Jehovah! 


If there be dread of enemies, 

lf there be godly and terrific wrath, 
Know first the mightiest enemy of all, 
Cast out the king of war, 

Cast out Jehovah! 


Le 
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Shall Japan Get In? 
JAPAN may enter Siberia to “save” Russia, but 
not precipitately, for, first, it is a long way to the 
German line irom Japan’s base of supplies; second, 
Japan’s doing this might turn Russia to Germany; 
third, the United States is with Russia against all 
imperialism and militarism; fourth, Japan does not 
want to make herseli and China too obvious as the 
Yellow Peril, just yet. The message of President 
Wilson to the Soviet is in effect a notification to 
Japan to pause, if not to halt. Japanese aid is 
not yet shown to be the last resort necessary to 
win the war against Germany, and it is doubtful 
if Japan could be furnished with the tonnage and 
equipment necessary to the accomplishment of such 
an undertaking as she is presumed to have proposed. 
fo oho 
Soon we shall have another draft, selective and 
slow, of 800,000 men for our army in Europe. The 
deliberateness of the provisions for the muster indi- 
cates no fear that the western line won't hold, no 
panic in prospect of the threatened German drive. 
ole fe 
So beautiful a performance as the St. Louis 
Pageant Chorus presentation of “The Golden 
Legend” is argument irresistible for the prompt 
subscription of the $10,000 to meet this year’s 
deficit in the society’s funds. 
fe oe 
For Patrick’s Day 
"Tis a blue St. Patrick’s day for Ireland this year, 
with Redmond dead, with the Irish Convention a 
failure, with martial law, slightly disguised, over 


all southern or Irish Ireland. I find in a recently 


published book of exquisite song, “My Ireland” py 
“Francis Carlin,” otherwise J. F. C. McDonnell, ‘ 
floor manager in a New York department store—a 
hook of piercing faith, of saturation in beauty—q 
poem called “The Simpleton” that seems to express 
the soul of Erin in this time, that soul anguished in 
exaltation even in defeat on the approaching anni- 
versary of the Dublin insurrection, This is the poem: 


Tamas one with foolish ways 
Made simple by the moonlight’s beams, 
Demanding dreams from empty days 
That come and pass like empty dreams. 


<Ind so I am as one away 
Among the Fairy Folk, until 
Some Sorrow comes to fill the day 
I thought that only Joy could fill, 


That is Ireland, simple, devoted to dreams, making 
« joy of sorrow, unshakable in faith in its dream 
of dreams—freedom. But her dream of dreams will 
come true, for the United States will win this war 
for democracy, Irish as well as other. “Francis 
Carlin” is a sweet poet in whom Druidic, Christian 
and faery religions seem to blend into one religion 
with a language of wild, pure air and all forms of 
fire. He is the lark, the herald of the Irish dawn. 


Silent is the dark 
Before the sunbeams come, 
Yet if it were not for the lark 
The dawn would be as dumb. 


And thus my soul would be 
As dark and still as night 
If ’twere not for the minstrelsy 
Of Hope that sings of Light. 


* J 
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Our Chamber of Commerce wants to know the 
proper pronounciation of the name of our city. 
Anything, I should say, but the too frequent ‘Saint 


” 
loos. of of 


Reed After Hoover 

SENATOR REED of Missouri is still, or rather noisy, 
aiter the scalp of Food Administrator Hoover. He 
wants that gentleman to give an accounting of his 
expenditures. Senator Reed thinks Hoover is an 
Englishman, also that Hoover has caused more 
scarcity and more high prices than he prevented. 
The senator from Missouri is a Solid One against 
the misguided 99,999,999 population of the United 
States, but the senator would probably say that “God 
and one are a majority,” a saying not to be too 
readily accepted as synonymous with Meinself und 
Gott. nite 

oe 

Taking Over the Express Cos. 

Now the government is to take over the express 
companies as it has the railroads. The companies 
want an increase of ten per cent in rates or to be 
operated by the government on a basis of compen: 
sation on the average earnings of the past three 
years. The government's chief business is war. Any- 
thing it needs to make that business a success it 
should have. Maybe we shall find out as a result 
of government operation that we have too many 
express companies. Maybe we shall find we have 
been foolish to encourage competition with our own 
postal service. If so, we shall the more easily get 
rid of them after we have run them for a while. 
All of which is important but not important enough 
to justify us in paying too much for our whistle. 
There’s nothing much to an express company but 
some privileges, and privileges ought not to be 
bought back at high figures. They should be abol- 
ished. . 


It Doesn’t Explain 
“CITIZEN” writes the Mirror that one of the things 
that keeps St. Louis back is the fight constantly 


made against public service corporations by the 


Chamber of Commerce, the Civic League and other - 


large business interests. Pure bosh! Did such fights 
keep Detroit back, or Cleveland, or Chicago? We 
haven’t fought the street railways harder than Pin- 
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gree or Tom Johnson fought those of Detroit and 
Cleveland and our fight on the Terminal has not 
been longer or bitterer than Chicago's fight on the 
Illinois Central. Public service corporations are 
fought everywhere. If St. Louis lags in the proces- 
sion, which is a proposition subject to dispute, we 
must find some sounder explanation of the fact. 


fe of 
Stick to the Law 
To the Missouri State Board of lqualization: The 
way to equalize taxation is to equalize it. The stat- 
ute law tells plainly how it shall be done. Property 
is to be valued at its “true value in money.” The 
property of each classification in each county is to 
be valued and the total of each class is to be added 
to or subtracted from in the percentage necessary 
to raise or to lower the valuation to its “true money 
value.’ There is no other percentage of valuation 
permitted. All that Governor Gardner’s excellent 
State Tax Commission has done has been to get 
the county assessors to value property according to 
its true value in money. The commission has raised 
the assessment in 108 counties and the city of St. 
Louis eighty-three per cent above the valuation of 
1917. Railroads and other public utilities report an 
increase of about 150 per cent in their valuations. 
Assessors have no power to adjust valuations ac- 
cording to local necessities or even to the state’s 
needs. There is no question of policy about it. 
The sole duty is to value property as the law 
directs and not otherwise. The Board of Equali- 
zation has or soon will have before it the assess- 
ments in all the counties. All it has to do is to 
equalize them as to property in the same classes in 
each county as the law directs. The members of 
the board have no discretion. The law is mandatory. 
Whether counties should have home rule in taxation, 
to the extent of separating the sources of state and 
local revenue, exempting this class or putting a 
heavier tax on another for local needs is another 
question. I believe they should, but the constitution 
prohibits such action. The way to correct the evils 
of taxation is by strict compliance with the laws of 
assessment and collection, for that will bring out 
the evil€ glaringly. Strict letter-of-the-law taxation, 
for example, will make patent to all people the in- 
iquity and folly of taxing personal property. It will 
also show how the producer of wealth is made to 
pay for the parasite. Stick to the law-and all will 
work towards remedy. The best thing to do with 
a bad tax system is to apply it in its utmost rigor 
of legality. 
fe ofe 
® The Casualty Lists 
INCOMPREHENSIBLE is the order that prohibits the 
publication of the emergency addresses of our sol- 
diers killed or wounded over sea. Because there arc 
sO many men of the same or closely similar names in 
our forces the publication of the casualties without 
addresses must cause a great deal of unnecessary 
distress. How the giving of the addresses can con- 
vey information of value to the enemy is a mystery. 
The chances are that the enemy knows already any- 
thing our casualty lists might tell him. The lists of 
names without the addresses are almost useless as 
news. They are only cruelty to all the people with 
relatives bearing such names. It were better to pub- 
lish no casualty lists at all, like the French, 
simply notify the relatives of the dead and wounded, 
but the American people at large want the news, the 
Personal news, as no other people in the world want 
i. The authorities should give us the addresses of 
the relatives of the dead and injured or at least 
make plain to us good reason for suppressing such 
information. 


who 


At present the public is not convinced 
by any explanation offered by the war department. 


ote of 


Balking ai Prohibition 
PROHIBITION is beginning to get its jolt from the 
States that contain the big cities. New York will 
submit the question of ratification of the constitu- 
tional amendment to the people. The people of the 
big cities don’t want prohibition. They are more 
liberal in their views of life than people in smaller 
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communities. Sumptuary laws that will do for vil- 
lages won’t do for New York or Philadelphia, or 
Chicago or St. Louis, because the predominant mass 
of public opinion is against them. A law against 
public opinion is tyranny. That is why local option 
is the best way to deal with the liquor evil. That is 
why nation-wide prohibition fastened on big and 
free-minded communities by the votes of sparsely 
settled regions is so offensive to liberal intelligence. 
The people of the cities, the people of a tradition 
opposed to governmental supervision of social cus- 
toms and appetities don’t want prohibition fastened 
on them, especially in view of the fact that there 
is evident everywhere a diminution of the evils of 
drink and the liquor business. Abstinence is growing 
steadily, Compulsory abstinence is not needed. Booze 
as a social, economic and political power is dying. 
The people are voluntarily staying away from .booze. 
That is better than coercing them. Prohibition is 
too Prussian for this country. 
ot fe 
Ante Up! 

WHEN you've finished filling out your income tax, 
go over the figures again and determine how much 
you will subscribe to the next Liberty loan, how 
much you will give to the Red Cross, how much 
you will invest in Thrift Stamps. And after you 
have determined the amounts, boost them as hard 
as you can. For this is everybody’s war. After you 
have decided to help to the extent of your ability, 
your mind will be freer for the exercise of its 
functions in criticising the conduct of the war as to 
its military strategy, its finance, its politics. 

fe of 
The Alternative 

THE Central Trades Council is not so far out of 
line when it passes resolutions favoring this city’s 
taking over the United Railways. 
is not to be permitted to earn enough to pay its 
employes a living wage, and if it is not to be per- 
mitted to do anything that will enable it to refinance 
itself in order to make improvements and extensions, 
we shall soon have no street car service at all in 
this city. The city wants service. If it won’t let a 
private company provide the service, the city must 
take up the job. 
constitutes a powerful argument for municipal own- 
ership. Private ownership cannot much longer sur- 
vive, with retribution for past sins of financing over- 
taking it and with regulation invariably regulating its 
expenses up and its receipts down. Let the private 
owners of the system make some money or let us 
buy them out. What? Put the street railway sys- 
tem in politics? Well, isn’t it in politics mostly up 
to its neck and often over its head now? We are 
headed straight for municipal ownership and_ the 
only way to avoid it is by giving the company a 


Ii the company 


Our long wrangle with the company 


chance to pull itself out of the hole, which is exactly 
what the opposition to the corporation will not stand 
for. 


The Arbitrary Drift 
Now the railroad companies composing the Ter- 


minal Association have said definitively that thev 
will not abolish the arbitrary of twenty cents 
a ton on coal from East St. Louis to St. Louis, 


and the Chamber of Commerce is going to ask 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to pass upon 
the rates to St. Kast St. Louis. St. 
Louis wants the same rate as East St. Louis. -The 
smaller city wants a lower rate because it is nearer 
What St. Louis asks of the Inter- 
Commerce Kast St. 
oppose. St. Louis wants to be rid of a charge of 
twenty cents each on 8,000,000 bushels of coal an 
nually. East St. 
raised to a figure that will enable the absorption by 


Louis and 


to the coal mines. 


state Commission, Louis. will 


Louis doesn’t want its coal rate 
the railroads of the twenty cents a ton rate from East 
St. Louis to St. Louis. The Terminal 
tells the two cities to go ahead and fight it out be- 
The Terminal and all the rail- 


Decisions by the Inter 


\ ssociation 


tween themselves. 
roads will remain neutral. 
state Commerce Commission and the United States 
Supreme Court seem clearly to sustain the legality 
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and rightfulness of the arbitrary or differential, 
though that very able lawyer of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. Joseph W. Folk, reads the decisions 
exactly to the contrary. The arbitrary is a charge on 
this city’s coal. It certainly is nothing like as heavy a 
charge as other cities have to bear, according to the 
Chamber of Commerce’s own showing in its adver- 
tising of the city’s advantages, but it is continuously 
proclaimed as a burden upon the city’s manufacturing 
interest ond it scares away many enterprises that 


might oti erwise locate here. Therefore an early 
between St. Louis and East 
St. Louis is to be desired. If St. Louis cannot have 
the coal arbitrary wiped out—and the decisions seem 
all against such an eventuation—it would be well for 


us to quit talking about it. 


decision of the issue 


Or if we simply can't 
forget it, I would suggest that the rankle be trans- 
lated into a movement for municipal ownership of 
all the bridges and terminals. The city can as well 
own the railway terminals as it does the wharf. 
This looks like a colossal proposition, but it is the 
simplest way out of our troubles, if we are to insist 
that our coal from the Illinois mines is to be deliv- 
ered to us for nothing or at the expense of our 
transpontine neighbor. We have built one free bridge. 
We might buy the other two and all their facilities 
without inconsistency and operate them all just as 
we operate the waterworks. If we won't let private 
owners of facilities carn a profit they won’t operate. 
Then we shall have to make those facilities public 
properties. That's the 


way we are drifting, as it 


seems. 
fe ole 
Post-Bellum Reconstruction 

A CABLEGRAM from London in last Sunday's papers 
should be a valuable pointer to those in authority in 
Washington. That cablegram announces that eighty 
six commissions and committees have been organized 
in the United Kingdom to deal with questions which 
will arise after the war. These are grouped in fif- 
teen sections, the largest group consisting of twenty- 
one committees dealing with scientific and industria! 
research Fourteen groups deal with trade, eiglit 
with education, eight with demobilization, six with 
the supply of raw materials and the others wit! 
finance, agriculture, housing and employment. Grea! 
Britain is not so busy making war that she has n 
time to spare tor real preparation for peace. Tlx 
Nor should 


for reconstruc 


same is true of France and Germany. 
we be so, There will be vast need 


tion. Some of the things war has brought upor 


us we should perpetuate and perfect. Some othe 
things we should get rid of as soon as possible. It 
is not too early to tackle the whole problem of re- 
construction. We should approach the problem a; 
a whole and formulate a programme most inclusiy: 
and thoroughly co-ordinated. We can use most o! 
the instrumentalities created for the purposes of thy 
We can reverse all the enginery of destructio: 
If we don’t, the other 
nations will beat us to the trade of the world, for 


war, 


to the end of construction. 


though their disaster has been great, their recovery 


from it will be swift. Organization will recreate 


wealth proportionately as rapidly as it has destroyed 
We must see to it that our action is takes 
We 


protective tariffs. We must demobilize our armies 


wealth. 
along democratic lines. must not go in for 

in a way to prevent the evils that grow out of a 
greater number of men than there are jobs to go 
We must facilitate the trans- 
of war material into 
We shall have to bring 
statutory law into co-operation with natural law in 
such a way as to prevent a huge slump in wages 

We must prepare to act in a way to eliminate taxes \ 


around among them. 
formation of manufactories 


factories of peace products. 


upon production, even if we do not go so far as 
conscription of capital, as suggested in Great Britain. 
We may confiscate all inheritances, as Harlan F. 
Read suggests, over $25,000. We must quicken the 
production of raw material by forcing all unoccupied 
land into use by a system of taxation that will make 
unprofitable the holding of such land out of use 
This will make for activity and productiveness in 
mining, agriculture and manufacturing. We have 
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appropriated $50,000,000 for the housing of workers 
near shipyards. We should not make a present ot 
that much money to the landlord interest. The draft 
examinations have shown us that we can do much 
by very simple means to bring into effective effort a 
great deal of waste man-power due to easily curable 
ailments. We can get better services out of our rail 
roads because we have found out their deficiencies 
and we can move easily towards a better utilization 
of our water-power. We must find out a way to 
bring peace into the labor field and we shall tind 
that way probably through what the war improvi 
sations will teach us of the manner in which Big 
Business generally has been conducted. We cannot 
again go back to the old policy of let alone. We 
shall have to subject Labor to law as we shall hav« 
to subject Capital. There won’t be any more “run- 
ning wild” as to profits or issues of securities or 
wages. Over all this, Congress will of course have 
final control, but it would be well if some provision 
were made for a survey and an outline of conditions 
to guide Congress in its consideration of the problem 
as a whole. If the problem is taken up piecemeal the 
result will be chaos come again. There should be 
a reconstruction board and it should begin its 
labors at once. Those labors could be made 
to fit in nicely with the work of all existing 
boards and commissions. Such a_ reconstruction 
should be inaugurated while the democratic 
exaltation is strong upon us. If we wait we 
shall have to combat the forces of reaction that will 
aim to shape things after the war to a return to the 
old system of privilege for the cunning and _ thie 
strong. Reconstruction must have for its end a bet- 
ter country for everybody. It must first restore all 
rights thrown into abeyance during the war. And 
the first right it must make secure is the right to 
work and to the full result of one’s work. The 
object must not be to secure foreign trade, but to 
assure the production of wealth here in abundance 
and its equitable distribution. After the war to 
make the world safe for democracy the people of 
the United States must be assured such fruits of 
democracy as they may be entitled to by honest effort 
under honest laws and fair institutions. All the 
efficiency we have developed for war must be ener- 
vized to produce proper conditions under peace. <A 
programme as a whole must be formulated, with 
each feature of the task before us properly related 
to every other. It must be a programme at once of 
evolution and devolution. Reconstruction must be 
planned and carried out in consonance with the ideas 
of a people who have belicld a vision of a new world 
arising out of the conflagration of an old world. It 
must apply the principles for which President Wilson 
has marshaled us to fight and it must cast aside for 
ever the principles against which we have fought as 
the causes of the agonies of the peoples during the 
past four years. 
oho of 
1 League vf Nations First 

events are demonstrating that the only way to end 
the war is Wilson's way, not von Hertling’s. The 
German chancellor savs that we will have a League 
of Nations after we have had self-determination of 
nationalities, freedom of the seas, removal of trade 
barriers, abandonment of the balance of power, dis- 
armament and all the rest of the Wilson programme. 
The Bolsheviki were nearer the right idea, though 
they carried it too far, when they declared that all 
these things could not come to pass until there was 
a world-wide revolution. We must get the League 
of Nations first. Then the way is easy to free trade; 
that is, if the League of Nations is to be truly a 
League of Peace. So with the stippression of mili 
tarism, the abandonment of the balance of power. 
The first term of peace must be peace. In that peace 
the problems of detail can be worked out. The 


peace congress will be practically a congress of all 
the nations. It will look first to a world-peace, 
rather than a peace between belligerents resulting 


from balanced claims and splitting the difference. 
Only when some provision is made for general peace 
can there be a discussion, removed from the influ 
ence of fear, of the disposition of the small na- 
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tionalities and the backward regions of the earth. 
With nationalist antipathies mollified there will be 
a better prospect of bringing to an end the class 
war that cuts across all boundaries. A prime con- 
sideration as to peace is that it must be an economic 
peace. If not, more war. In an economic peace 
a social peace can be organized. A League of 
Nations must establish and maintain the economic 
peace, doing away with the conflict for markets. 
Without an economic peace there is no possibility 
of reconciliation. And the little peoples will have 
no treedom of choice in determining their alignment 
until they are emancipated from the fear of eco- 
nomic exploitation. A League of Nations based on 
self-denying ordinances against trade or territorial 
greed is the first thing needed, not a League of Na- 
tions organized on the basis of the war-map, with 
Germany holding all she has taken as a means of 
trading with her antagonists. A World League of 
Peace—not a German dominated Pact of Powers! 


%, of. 
oe 


Reactions of a Reader 


By Alliteraricus 

I, TO CERTAIN LITERARY JOKES 

CITE recently a concatenated committee of 

our highest Olympians handed down a list of 

the memorable books of the past year. There 
were, as I recall it, three hundred of them (the 
hooks, I mean—not the Olympians) and they em- 
braced all departments of literature (how I adore 
that mouth-filling phrase!). The awe-struck reading 
public was informed that these books were the créme 
de la creme of the output of 1917, carefully skimined 
off the top of the very thin remainder and profes- 
sionally (professorially?) pasteurized. The many- 
headed, unable to select for itself, might, it was 
assured, assimilate these monumental works in the 
implicit belief that there was nothing farther be- 
yond, 

Just as an unsuspecting and unsophisticated friend 
ot mine with lexicographical leanings once came 
hurrying with horror to inform me that he had dis- 
covered a joke (and actually he had!) in the Century 
Dictionary (which, with the Cyclopedia of Names 
and the Atlas can now be secured at all respectable 
departinent stores, along with that work so admired 
by Mr. W. H. Wright, the Encyc. Britt., printed upon 
genuine India paper and bound in authentic Persian 
lamb, although we were warned by the veracious 
advertisements at least two years ago that India 
paper and Persian lamb were cntirely all in and 
those who failed to procure them at the Special 
Introductory Price before the fatal time-limit ex- 
pired were left in outer desolation forever and for- 
cever)—even so have I discovered a joker in this 
list of the laurel-crowned. That is, it so appears 
to me, viewed in the light of the latest clevation to 
the ranks of our Immortals. 

For, a couple of mornings ago, opening my daily 
paper, which I take in at double the former price in 
order that I may maintain myself in a state of mind 
both patriotic and wise, I noticed that two new 
members had just been received (with the customary 
eclat) into our American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, that sacred band which, despite its youth- 
fulness, already has the ancient body founded by 
Cardinal Richelieu backed off the boards—this being 
done, I inferred, to fill its roster on account of two 
previous ones having passed to a higher immor- 
tality, if that indeed be possible. And one of the 
two was Mr. Hamlin Garland. 

Now, why, one may ask, should Mr. Hamlin Gar 
land thus be honored? The answer will be, Be- 
cause he is a writer of books. But suppose the 
question were pressed, Which one of lis books is, 
in particular, his brevet for immortality? Again 
the auswer would and of necessity must be, “A 
Son of the Middle Border.” And the piquant thing, 
the joker to which I have alluded, is the fact that 
“A Son of the Middle Border” was published during 
the past year and immediately recognized as that 
rava avis, a genuine piece of American literature. 
Mr. Howells himself led off in the chorus of acclaim, 


and authorities so disparate as Rreepy’s Mirror and 
The Nation united in pronouncing it a book destined 
to become an American classic. Yet this book was 
not considered good enough to be given a place upon 
the Olympian form-chart of the “real things” of 
the year! 

Perhaps, oh reader, you can reconcile two items 
so dislocative of logic, but I confess the task beyond 
my poor abilities. Mr. Garland, with pomp and 
circumstance, is himself elevated to a seat among 
the Immortals. His immortal book is not even good 
cnough to figure among the three hundred best of a 
fleeting twelvemonth. 

It is said that there is no use in throwing good 
money after bad, but that jewels which have been 
lost are sometimes found by casting others in the 
same direction and watching where they fall. There- 
tore, Where one joke has been discovered, has not 
the seeker after pearls of wit the right to search for 
more? I think so, for having found one in the list 
referred to, I procceded to unearth another, 

Although “A Son ot the Middle Border” was ex- 
cluded from the famous List of the Best, one of 
the works included therein was Mr. H. L. Mencken's 
“Book of Prefaces.” Now, only the other day I 
was reading a review of “A Son of the Middle Bor- 
der” by Mr. Mencken, in which he treated it very 
cavalierly indeed, closing his remarks with the ges- 
ture (1 am determined to work that word in some- 
where, somehow, because one simply cannot get the 
correct literary accent just now without it) in vogue 
among the Romans when they desired a_ selected 
victim should be butchered for their holiday. 

The second of my jokes, therefore (I am in honor 
bound to provide a diagram, lest some fine point be 
lost sight of) inheres in the fact that while our Im- 
mortals gathered Mr. Garland unto themselves, de- 
spite the refusal of the Olympians to endorse his 
classic opuscule, the latter did endorse Mr. Mencken, 
who damned it! Why, in the name of all that is or 
are Immortal, was the toga not conferred upon Mr. 
Mencken? But to this query I throw up my hands. 
What mere reader can undertake to explain the do- 
ings upon (or inside) Olympus? 

However, my list of jokes is not yet exhausted. 
Let me therefore hasten to a third, which tramps 
and ramps upon the heels of the foregoing pair. As 
I have related, Mr. Mencken damned Mr. Garland’s 
classic masterpiece, striking a loudly dissonant note 
in the laudatory chorale. And his final and formal 
reason for doing so was, he announced, because the 
Look was utterly without “charm.” When we recall 
the fact that Mr. Mencken goes about beating a very 
hig, very bass drum (the gesture is his own!) for 
Mr. Theodore Dreiser, the immediacy of the joke 
is at once apparent—the “charm” of Mr. Dreiser's 
extensive productions being like unto that of a ton 
of coal being laboriously. shoveled down a hoarse 
and yawning chute. I allow myself this somewhat 
musical comparison because I am all for a synthesis 
of the Seven Arts in our endeavors to appreciate 
our Immortals; also because Mr. Mencken is mu- 
sically so erudite. It is perfectly easy for him to 
refer to Mozart or Massenet, Brahms or Irving Ber- 
lin, when writing (or should I say drumming ?) 
about Mr. Dreiser, and he can quote you the theme 
of the Semitic Symphony in the original Greek. You 
may not be able to understand it, but what an idea 
of the imposing critical equipment of Mr. Mencket! 
it do give! 

1 would not, however, insinuate that Mr, Mencken 
is off the key in writing musically of Mr. Dreiser. 
Oh, no! For who does not recall that passage in “A 
Hoosier Holiday” whose pulsing, polyphonic musical 
quality so haunts the memory? Theodore and 
Franklin, don’t you remember, were bowling along !" 
their motor-car through the suburban evening some 
where in Pennsylvania. They had imbibed ice cream 
soda at the last stop and its effect upon Theodore 
liad been ecstatic. And he wrote: - 

“As we sped along I was greatly moved. Lite 
orchestrates itself at times so perfectly. It sings 
like a prima-donna of humble joys, and happy hours 
and simple tasks. It creates like a great virtuoso, 
bow in hand, or fingers upon invisible keys, 4 SY 
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preme illusion. The heart hurts; one’s eyes fill with 
teal | looked into a barnyard and saw pigs 
erunting over corn and swill, and a few chickens 
trying to flutter up into a low tree, The night was 
nigh.” 

A nocturne, did you say? Wouldn't it be a won- 
der, orchestrated by Leo Ornstein, for instance, and 
performed by him upon invisible keys, creatively, 
with that lyric languor for which he is so justly 
famed? 

There are some very lyrical passages in “A Son 
of the Middle Border,” but none, absolutely none, 
resembling this one of Theodore’s, in which thie 
prima-donnas and the pigs are so subtly orchestrated 
that our eyes fill with tears; that our hearts just ache 
as the gruntings and the swill are embroidered, as it 
were, in delicate fioriture, upon the throbbing lecit- 
moliv, by this great literary virtuoso! 

“The night was nigh,” too! What a divine, what 
an adorable touch! It makes one think of “The 
Afternoon of a Faun’—somewhat later in the after- 
noon, perhaps. 

Speaking of Mr. Dreiser, I remember, as will you, 
if a Mirrorian, that in reviewing “The Titan” (I 
think it was) Mr. Reedy, detecting, as he thought, 
« growing propensity of the author’s to labor the 
artistic, to not so much touch as pound the note, he 
exclaimed that it Mr. Dreiser ever “got art” he was 
“a gone coon.” Percipient souls have these pre- 
monitions and this one was no mistake—though, for 
that matter, when was Mr. Reedy ever astray when 
it came to the task of literary analysis? 

Between “The Titan” and “A Hoosier Holiday” 
Mr. Dreiser seli-evidently was up to just what Mr. 
Reedy so shudderingly feared. He was getting art— 
and getting it, so to speak, in hunks. 

If you demand proofs, I refer you to page 50 
of the handsome “Hoosier” volume. Theodore and 
Franklin, at this stage of their Odyssey, are just 
nicely into Pennsylvania, when it occurs to Theodore 
tv ruminate upon the pathetic futility of its popula- 
tion, Except as politicians and grafters he can re- 
call no Pennsylvanians who have achieved renown. 
Whereat Franklin asks: “But where are the poets, 
Writers, painters?” 

And Theodore resumes: 

“IT paused. Not a name occurred to me. ‘What 
Pennsylyanian ever did anything?’ I asked. ‘Here 
is a state one hundred and sixty miles wide, and 
more than three hundred miles long from cast to 
west, with five or six fair-sized cities in it, and not a 
name!” (The italics are mine, reader.) 

Now (1 am fond of beginning paragraphs with 
“Now,” and you musn’t mind it, as it is a part of 
my beautiful technique), the joke here is that Frank- 
lin, the amiable, the inquiring Franklin, is the artist 
who accompanied Theodore along the highways and 
hyways of his “Hoosier Holiday” for the purpose 
of illustrating it. His illustrations, too, are very 
nice ones, as they were bound to be, seeing they 
are an uncommonly clever imitation, unmistakable 
and undeniable, of the black and white work of the 
celebrated Mr. Joseph Pennell. Mr. Pennell, indeed, 
so far as celebrity goes, has it to throw at the birds 
in comparison with either Franklin or Theodore. 
\nd as it happens, he is a native of Pennsylvania, 
grew up there, received his early artistic training 
at the Pennsylvania Academy, married there his bril- 
liantly accomplished and talented wife, Elizabeth 
Robbins Pennell, herself a fine literary artist. 

Something tells me that, although Theodore was 
tnable to recall even so much as the name of Joseph 
Pennell, Franklin might have—but considering the 
illustrations upon which he was then engaged, it 
would have been, perhaps, indelicate. 

This is really a delicious joke, to me, and it just 
recks with art, which, as Mr. Reedy so unerringly 
loresaw, it would be far better for Theodore to let 
severely alone. Not that one swallow makes summer. 
But there are others. That is, other Pennsylvanians. 
Edwin A. Abbey, for instance. And Miss Mary 
Cassatt. And Miss Cecelia Beaux. There is George 
Gray Barnard, he of the Lincoln so reverberantly dis- 
cussed, There is, on the musical side, Stephen 
C. Foster, Pennsylyania-born not only, but who wrote 
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“Swanee River” (“Old Folks at Ilome”) in a house 
still standing, not far from Pittsburgh, and recently 
purchased for permanent preservation as a national 
monument by popular subscription, or so I am in- 
Ethelbert Nevin. There are, 

Louise Homer and David 
Juchanan 


formed. There is 
virtuosi, 

There are, among the pocts, 

There are, among the 


among the 
Bispham, 

Read and Taylor. 
novelists, Margaret Deland and Owen Wister. There 
are, among the scholars, Horace Howard Furness, 
he of the incomparable variorum Shakespeare, and 
Inquisition. 
There 


Jayard 


Henry C. Lea, the historian of the 
There is an actor named Joseph Jefferson. 
are generals named Meade, and McClellan and Por- 
ter. There is an admiral named Porter, also. Meade 
won the battle of Gettysburg, I believe, and Porter 
was one of the two great naval heroes of the civil 
war. 

But alas, what is, not truth, as Pilate asked, but 
Nary one of these names has Theodore ever 
So—why mention 


fame? 
heard of. Or Franklin either. 
them? Yet to others, I imagine, they may be famil- 
iar. Those, and another with which readers of the 
MrrkOoR are most certainly—the Henry 
George, who was also a Pennsylvanian! 

The reviewers, even those most persistently beat- 
ing drums for Mr. Dreiser, seem to be a unit in 
the pronouncement that he is lacking in humor. 
They can no longer assert it after the uncovering 
of a joke so huge in what, according to the “in- 
spired” statement of the publisher, upon the jacket 
of “A Hoosier Holiday,” is that writer’s “confes- 
sion of faith’ and “personal record.” But it is even 
For, does it not seem also like 


name of 


more than a joke. 
ingratitude, like biting the hand which feeds one, 
when we remember that Pennsylvania has provided 
Mr. Dreiser with the hero of a trilogy, still unfinished 
but already extending over 1,300 pages? Copy for 
780 of which he derived directly from the city of 
Philadelphia, which may be “corrupt and contented” 
(see the Complete Works of Lincoln Steffens) but 
for which he, at least, should cherish the warmest 
sentiments, the most undying love. 
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Movies and Morals 
By George E. O'Dell 


VERYBODY who cares about the psychology 

of the movies has by this time read “The 
Photoplay.” It was Hugo Munsterberg’s last 
work. No more scholarly attempt to appraise the 
functions of the picture playhouse has been written. 
Nevertheless it suffers from one astonishing de- 
fect. Munsterberg wholly failed to notice the sig- 
nificance of the most striking fact about the new 
art. This is the fact that the movies move. Nine- 
tenths of the time they involve motion towards or 
from some purpose to be achieved or escaped. They 
are concerned with conduct. They are soaked in 
moral values, good, bad and indifferent. But Mun- 
sterberg devotes two hundred and thirty pages of 
his treatise to the photoplay as art, and only half a 
The ethics, he says, 
They 


page to the photoplay as ethics. 
are a side effect. They are not characteristic. 
are common, for instance, to the movies and the 
newspaper. 

Let us say rather that they are characteristic of 
both. For both deal with movement—movement 
towards or from human ends. Other arts often 
escape from the sphere of conduct. The movies 
revel in it. Movie audiences revel in it; the movies 
as pictures do not appeal to them anything like so 
much as do the movies as a criticism of life. All 
visual art is duplex; it is at once illustration and 
decoration. In a Sargent painting the decorative 
values may be so much the thing that matters that 
we do not care in the least who is being illustrated. 
And so with a Rodin bust. But the movies move. 
What is going forward? That is the thing. 

The picture play, as something actually thrown 
on a screen before a crowd that has paid its dimes, 
is essentially illustration. It may be true, in a 
studio sense to say that the blacks and whites and 
half-tones, the composition and the rhythm, are the 


real stuff of movie art. But the picture play is al 
a matter of give-and-take between producer and 
audience; and to call the chief factor in this give 
and-take an uncharacteristic side effect is pedantry 
gone mad, 

How, then, docs the movie show contribute to our 
criticism of life? First, let us ask how can it do 
this? What happens to us in the picture theatre ? 
We are placed for a time in a flat world—whicl 
we pretend to ourselves has depth. Here, sa 
Munsterberg, purposely ignoring plot-interest, imagi 
nation and all such “side effects,” is one of the onl 
two creative factors we contribute to the proces 
the other being the common human necessity, under 
anew torm, of translating a multitude of infinitesi 
mal impressions into a moving continuum. 

It is also a color-blind world; surely a more it 
portant fact, since we are cut off from a striking 
characteristic of the world we mostly know. And 
it is a deaf world—the most important fact of all 
The actors speak to each other. 
aware, as they do so, that their speech is for them 
selves alone; the picture theatre will be deaf to it 
They act in a world of sound; the pictures will he 
seen in a world of silence—a fact we usually fail 
to remark, because an organ or an orchestra fills the 
void. . 

Now, not only miust “we note that when we part 


But they are well 


with the perception of sound we lose the chief means 
of communication, especially emotional communi 
cation, between soul and soul. But it must also 
insisted that, because of the peculiar relations! 
between actors and audience, the movie world is 
The movies may move, but only 


The things that 


not our world. 
a minor degree can they move us 
happen in it do not all happen as they would wer: 
the world our world. The stories must be co: 
structed, the actors must act, for the deaf audience 
At first the difficulty was got over by means of gré 

emphasis in the acting. Now the acting has be 

toned down; but the emphasis has in consequence t 
be thrown upon points in the story, the business, tl 
properties. All must be manipulated so that ev: 

happening will get across to people who cannot heat 
It is a world apparently like, but in reality subt 
unlike at every point, the one in which we | 

and move. Let us grasp this, and we can bett 
answer our question: How do the movies, as ill) 
tration, help us to a criticism of life? 

Illustration can serve three moral purpuses 
can enhance our interest in life. It can enhance « 
power to divine and discriminate as to what happ« 
in our own environment. It can enhance our 
and appreciation of ideas. 

Under the first of these headings movie art d 
but little. 
seeing it with the color washed out; and wil 


Our interest in life is not increased 


high zxsthetic sensibilities may be catered for by t! 
movie palette of grays, in the world as we know 
color is a significant thing. Compare your op: 
eyed recognition of beauty as you walk out of a 
art gallery into the street, with the absence of a: 
such temporary awakening as you walk out of t! 
movie house. And the rhythms of a Griffith crowd 
do ngt repeat themselves in the confused hums 
medley at Olive street and Sixth. 

As a means of heightening our discriminatio: 
The deat 
ness of the audience to the screen sounds is car 
fully mitigated. The doings and goings that «: 
to appear on the screen are adjusted to a_ hair's 
quiver. And the acting is a mass of little emphases 
—or where it is not so, the close-up, or the caption, 
provides its own emphasis. Now, if you have been 
reading a George Eliot novel (another variety 0! 
illustration), you will be aware, as you sit at your 
dinner table, of those commonplace nonentities who 


the screen play does nothing, and worse. 


make up your household, in quite a new way. You 
will sce them as hitherto unsuspected subjects of 
romance, of strange joys and pains, perhaps of 
tragedy. Your eyes seck theirs, and you try to 
pierce behind their wooden masks of faces and their 
timorous reserve in search of a new understanding 
of their souls. George Eliot has given vision t 
your cycs. 
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But after a bout in a movie show, do you find 
your family transfigured? Are they not only the 
more wooden because of the contrast between their 
clumsy immobility and Miss Frederick's delicate but 
unceasing gestures? Are they not the more subtly 
inscrutable because Mr. Fairbanks has smiled or 
Mr. William Hart has scowled a character out of 
screendom over to your consciousness with such 
underlining (and the occasional close-up) that you 
could not misunderstand it if you tried? Your 
sensitivity as a moral detective, as a human seeking 
to understand and help other humans crassly shrink- 
ing from understanding and help, has not only not 
Leen exercised; it has been blunted. The infinitely 
delicate realism in the acting and vocalization of a 
Bernhardt play might conceivably help to train your 
nerves in this service. But a movie drama—never 
We may be entertained—sometimes we may be im- 
mensely entertained—by the cleverness, by the ex- 
citement of plot and of speed, by the technique of 
the actors. But we “vain nothing ourselves in clever- 
ness, in alertness to understand what we see. 

But we are, perhaps, moved (being already on 
some emotional edge) to run away—or not to run 
away—with our neighbor's wife? Or our boy be- 
comes exalté, and commits a burglary? Here we 
reach our third ethical function of visual art. It can 
enhance our purposes, provide us with standards. 
Does not the movie audience occasionally go home 
squabbling mildly as to whether the hero did right 
or did wrong? Under this heading we are safe to 
say that the moving picture play does enhance our 
grip of ideas. As I shall presently seek to show, it 
has at least once done so to a surprising degree; and 
its possibilities are without end. 

We are up against an extraordinary situation. It 
has been estimated, by movie-fans with a statistical 
turn, that several million persons nightly attend the 
picture theatres of America. If a week’s attendance 
at the movies and at church respectively were com- 
pared, it is not unlikely that the movies would prove 
to be ahead. Now, people go to church from many 
motives. The church is both a place of worship 
and a social club, both an opportunity for good 
resolutions and a clothes-parade. But people go to 
the picture plays from one desire only—to be enter- 
tained. They are in a receptive mood. Subtle moral 
suggestions (we have said that the screen is soaked 
with moral ideas) are playing on them all the time. 
Take it that a majority of the movie-going folk are 
young, still plastic and not over-critical; and it be- 
comes plain that the pictures compete with the church 
not only in attendance but also as a spiritual force. 
For good or ill there lurks under the superficial 
circumstance of entertainment the very profound 
fact that the movie show is on the way to become 
the real church of the young people of America. 

If the moral values of the movies were precisely 
those of the churches, then no church might think 
the competition a matter for more than bare remark. 
If they were precisely those of, Ict us say, ourselves, 
then we also might merely note the situation, and 
pass on. But the matter is not so easily disposed of. 
The motion picture industry is seen neither by its 
patrons nor by itself as essentially a purveyor of 
ethics. If morals were the chief headliners, then 
Messrs. Essanay, Fox, Pathé, Universal and Artcraft 
would almost certainly fee a commission of ethical 
experts to advise with them—as Mr. Griffith retained 
his university professors so many months to tell 
him all about Bull Run and Vicksburg, and later, it 
may be supposed, Babylonia; only that in the latter 
instance the professors were somewhat musty in their 
learning—perhaps they were recruited on the cheap. 

Nor, failing Professor Ladd or the archbishop, do 
the movie people take pains to secure the co-oper- 
ation of some committee (at an adequate annual 
salary, not necessarily approaching Mr. Chaplin’s) 
of representative citizens—say, Mr. Roosevelt and 
Miss Dorothy Dix. And the result is that the ethics 
we do get on thé screen are for the most part a 
peculiar and interesting variety. They are an 
amalgam, a rather complex amalgam, though some- 
times mechanically mixed rather than chemically 
fused, of certain specific ideals. These are on the 
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one hand the ideals that the movie industry assumes 
to be acceptable to the public; and, on the other 
hand, the not wholly uniform ideals of certain 
specific sorts of people, including amongst others 
movie directors, actors, actresses, box-office man- 
agers, bill-board men, Mr. Ralph Ince and Mr. Griffith. 
One might add the board of review and the police, 
to say nothing of Shakespeare and Mr. Montague 
(slass—and the scenario writers—if any of these 
really mattered. 


But the august board and Major Funkhouser are 
mainly negative influences; and the geniuses, feuille- 
tonists, adaptors and original contributors are of 
no great positive account. The producer and the 
hill-board man select mercilessly, and will distort 
any piece of literature to fit their mingled artistic 
and commercial fancy; and the scenario-writer 
catches in no time the spirit of these masterful per- 
sons who employ him, It does not at all define the 
situation to say that the old and persistent trend 
towards romantic curates and the more modern trend 
towards mermaids in the “altogether” are both based 
on an impersonal calculation of what the public 
wants. Doubtless a calculation is made. But it will 
be equally true (and more charitable, or less so, as 
you please) to say that these tendencies embody 
ethical standards, not necessarily followed but which 
appeal, doubtless on different days or at different 
hours of the day, to the producer, the actor and the 
bill-board man themselves. ° 

In their secret souls, they have a sneaking and 
romantic fancy both for curates and mermaids. They 
are quite naive enough for it, most of them. And it 
has probably never entered their heads that they 
have established a church, and that it is an interest- 
ing social question whether the management of a 
church with so huge a membership can be indefinitely 
permitted to a body so segregated, in touch with life 
at so few points, as are the ladies and gentlemen 
who spend their strenuous lives mainly in the box- 
office or in the Santa Monica mountains. 

This contention is no mere aside. For only in the 
light of it can we understand the fact that, as regards 
material, the movie studios have for some time been 
bankrupt. They have run through a huge patrimony. 
The world’s stock of romantic literature has been 
ransacked and there is little or nothing left. Two 
things now stand out. One is that the artistic qual- 
ity (in emotional values) of the adaptations has 
been so poor that there are hardly six picture plays 
that anybody craves ever to see again. The other 
is that the scenario writers who specialize in original 
screen stories are so far below Shakespeare and Mr. 
Glass that while audiences may be increasingly im- 
pressed by the art of the producer and the camera- 
man they are more and more disposed to laugh at or 
be bored by the tales unfolded before them. What 
is the reason? Let us recall Tolstoy’s definition of 
art: Art is a human activity whereby we infect 
other persons with an emotion we have first ex- 
perienced ourselves. 

The trouble with the movie people is that almost 
invariably they are engaged in trying to infect their 
public with emotions they have uot first experienced 
or only mildly experienced themselves, and subject 
to standards which are crude and out of touch with 
the complex reality of the world’s daily life. The 
stories they sought to adapt were above their 
capacity. Or when new, they were and are pot- 
boilers. Real movie art (in the Tolstoyan sense) 
has only rarely appeared. 

Perhaps only once. There is no question that 
“The Birth of a Nation” was the high-water mark 
of screen drama. There have been better pictures, 
better stories. But its very success was based in 
part on the fact that the story was not above the 
heads of any of those concerned in its production. 
Mainly it was based on the fact that for once the 
story was felt. Mr. Dixon felt it—felt it to the 
point of fanaticism. Mr. Griffith felt it, and lived 
and worked with a furore as of Michel Angelo for 
the best part of a year. The dramatic company 
felt it; they acted it as though they were peasants 
consecrated from childhood to the production of a 


Passion-play. I have seen most of the big movie 
plays, and been mostly unmoved. But on visiting the 
Griffith-Dixon masterpiece a second time I could 
barely face out that wonderful first part, for emo- 
tion; and I should hesitate to visit it again. 

Now, why? Why was this (as I have been told) 
a common experience? How shall we account for 
the fact that when the combination broke up, Mr, 
Griffith could do no better than vent a fit of ill- 
temper in the inconsequences of “Intolerance?” That 
Mr. Dixon fell into the artistic and moral shabbiness 
of his sequel to the “Birth?” Surely because Mr, 
Griffith was so much less interested in Babylonia 
than he had been in America—so much more con- 
cerned with his artistry than with his theme; and 
because Mr. Dixon did not really believe that those 
two or three hundred Germans would come up one 
night out of the sewers and capture New York. He 
had more sense. 

But now I can make my final point. “The Birth 
of a Nation” was soaked in great moral ideas—that 
the artists concerned had felt, and which the mass 
of people were themselves capable of feeling, through 
previous contact with the ideas and their great- 
ness. America, the civil war, the agony of the south, 
the romantic idealism of the Ku Klux Klan, all 
these were real. Wherein anything was not real, 
the producers and the actors: were convinced that 
it was. Suppose that the south was idealized? 
Suppose that the colored folk were treated with a 
gross partiality in their disfavor? The spirit of a 
crusade was behind it all. It was great illustration. 
In so far as we were moved it was because both 
the ideas and the spirit of the illustration were 
moving. 

Here, then, is a chance for the movies. “Two 
dollar movies” will come back when the sincere por- 
traval of some of the really big things of life, of 
history, of prophetic vision, come back, or’ first 
arrive. The movies must play upon the possibilities 
of audiences (and there is nothing more certain to 
be found if looked for) to enter irito the greatness 
of great ideas. And the playing must be done by 
men who have themselves first been gripped by great 
themes and have an impelling need to spread by 
contagion their own overmastering feeling about 
these themes. 
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The Plea of Lajpat Rat 


By William H. Seed 


HIS is the testing time of the nations. In the 
midst of a war “to make the world safe for 
democracy,” what nation’s slate is clean in the 
matter of its dealing with “the lesser breeds with- 
out the law?” How, for example, has the United 
States dealt with the aborigines? And isn’t there 
even yet an Anti-Imperialistic League devoted to the 
emancipation of the Filipinos? And how about the 
plight of the American negro? If all of us were 
to have our deserts, who would ‘scape whipping? 
I am of those who believe that now is the time 
for nations with just grievances to raise their voices 
The peoples are in juster mood and looking to- 
wards a settlement of the world war that will right 
many wrongs. Let us hear the subject races for their 
cause, even at the risk of being suspect of giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy—who have not had as 
much thereof from India as they banked on. 
Before us are two strong statements relating to 
India, from the pen of Lajpat Rai, of Lahore, one 
of the ablest and most widely respected leaders 0 
the Indian nationalist movement. He is at present 
in America because his liberty, if not his life, would 
ot be safe if Anglo-Indian officialdom could reach 
him. The first statement is a brief and readable 
brochure, published by B. W. Huebsch of New 
York, at 25 cents. It is in the form of “An Open 
Letter to Lloyd-George.” He combats very strongly 
the familiar claim that India is prosperous under 
British rule. If that is so, he demands to know why 
the government cannot find enough money for edu- 
cation and sanitation, and why is the death rate Se 
high (30 per thousand and over). 
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Now, if Indians are so ill-treated, why are they 
» loval? is asked. The Germans have approached 
them and given them promises. Why have the In- 
cians not responded? Frankly, Lajpat Rai says, be- 
cause they cannot trust the Germans. But more than 
that: “Personally,” says Lajpat Rai, “I do not be- 
lieve that any liberty is worth having which we can- 
not win ourselves, because liberty won by the aid of 
another places us at the mercy of that other.” It 
is a cheap jibe to say such as Lajpat Rai are in any 
way pro-German. 

But Indian grievances are very concrete. “More 
than 100 million are insufficiently fed. At least 60 
inillions do not get two meals a day. More than 
40 per cent of the boys receive no schooling, and 
more than 90 per cent of the girls. They work and 
toil and sweat primarily in the interests of the Brit- 
ish capitalist and secondarily in the interests of his 
Indian colleague.” Yet several of the native states 
provide free and compulsory education. The writer 
quotes from the British government’s own “Report 
on Prices and Wages (1915),” showing that the 
monthly wages of the agricultural laborers, who form 
the bulk of the population, range from $2.00 per 
month to $1.33, and that government postal runners 
eet from $2.08 to $2.58 per month—‘and they are 
supposed to be literate.” 

But of course figures of income tell us nothing. 
What about the cost of living? Lajpat Rai quotes 
from European writers, lest he should seem to 
draw upon tainted sources of information, and he 
seems to make out a good case. 


” 


What has “the other side” to say in reply to the 
indictment by men like Lajpat Rai? During several 
years’ familiarity with the controversy I must. say 
I have seen nothing which can be called a reply at 
all. The government of India passes repressive 
ieasures a plenty, and has made a few feeble pre- 
tenses at granting some measure of self-government, 
always carefully taking away with the left hand 
what is given the right. Repression rules. And pri- 
marily repression of the expression of any thought 
opposed to conformity. 


The writer quotes the most important clauses of 
the Press Act, passed in 1910. TI endeavored, pre- 
vious to the war, to obtain some publicity for these 
remarkable provisions in the English newspapers, but 
with the exception of the Socialist ones they ignored 
my attempts, and I was frankly told that repre- 
sentations “from the highest quarters” had been 
made against my writings. Yet I merely tried to 
make known the legal provisions of this act. I know 
of no other instance in which any government has 
armed itself with such a weapon, not for enslaying. 
but for killing that portion of the press which is not 
owned by its friends. 


Substantial financial good conduct sureties are de- 
manded from everyone who runs a press or pub- 
lishes a newspaper or periodical of any kind. This 
security has been too heavy for many incipient jour- 
nalistic ventures, which have consequently been killed 
hefore they were born. But suppose the security is 
deposited, for the first offense; under the Act it 
will be confiscated and doubled and for the next 
offense the press will be confiscated. Consequently 
many printers refuse to print any newspaper or 
Periodical, for the plant is liable to confiscation, no 
matter who owns it. The native Indian, therefore, 
who wants to run a periodical, must usually own his 
own printing plant, and not infrequently have it 
confiscated. 

The offenses for which these drastic penalties are 
enforced are such that no editor is immune if the 
officials care to proceed against him. I was myself 
concerned in sending to India some copies of a work 
by Pierre Loti dealing with the first Balkan war. It 
was published in London under the auspices of a 
society which included Lord Lamington, former 
governor of Bombay, among its prominent members. 
The book was confiscated although it contained not 
@ single reference to India. The reason was under- 
stood to be that it detailed the wrongdoings of Bul- 
gars and Serbs, who were Christians, and this might 
have a tendency to bring Christians into “hatred and 
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contempt.” The editor of the most widely circu- 
lated Hindustani paper, the Zamindar, had his plant 
confiscated. One of his offenses was to quote from 
a speech of the Bishop of London, in which that 
ecclesiastic had made some reference to prostitution 
in his diocese, and this, it was feared, would bring 
English women “into hatred and contempt.” When 
Judge Jenkins, of Calcutta, confiscated a book on 
the Tripoli war by Mohammed Ali, a well-known 
publicist, he remarked that the offense involved no 
moral turpitude. Since then the same writer’s 
weekly journal, Hamdard, has been suppressed. The 
language of the Act authorizes the infliction of these 
drastic penalties when any printing press “is used 
for the purpose of printing or publishing any news- 
paper, book, or other document containing any words, 
signs or visible representations which are likely to 
have a tendency directly, or indirectly, whether by 
inference, suggestion, allusion, metaphor, implication, 
or otherwise,” amongst other things, “to bring into 
hatred or contempt His Majesty or the government 
established by the law in British India, or the ad- 
ininistration of justice in British India or any native 
prince or chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
or any class or section of His Majesty's subjects in 
British India.” 

Clearly, as Judge Jenkins said on the occasion re- 
ferred to, if anyone printed an article against pros- 
titution he would render himself liable under the act. 
in practice, British-owned newspapers have said what 
they liked about whomever they liked, and when 
native papers replied they have been confiscated. 
“Keep on good personal terms with the local magis- 
trate and you'll be all right,” said a native editor to 
me—but he lost his paper all the same for criticising 
the Arya Samaj, a religious organization to which 
Mr. Lajpat Rai belongs. Arya Samaj editors dare 
not reply for fear of suffering a like fate. 

Take this law in connection with the very com- 
prehensive powers for suppressing public meetings, 
deporting public men without a moment’s warning 
and without charge or trial—a process to which Mr. 
LLajpat Rai has been subjected—and one cannot escape 
the conviction there is something wrong with a gov- 
ernment which has to resort to such methods. It is 
vain to talk about prosperity and contentment, and 
to point to expressions of loyalty. Who can express 
anything but loyalty? And what is to be expected 
but that there will be revolutionary movements of 
which we have heard through trials in federal courts 
at San Francisco into which has been dragged the 
name of the mystic Sir Rabindranath Tagore? 

And what is the truth that all this suppression is 
meant to hide? There are, of course, many un- 
pleasant truths, but the root of the matter is that 
Indian fiscal affairs are so arranged that native 
manufactures are crushed out of existence so as to 
enable British, and especially Lancashire, goods to 
he sold in the Indian market. By an excise on 
native products India is compelled to send her raw 
materials to England and buy them back as manu- 
factured articles, the goods made in the country be- 
ing so taxed that they sell at heavier prices than 
the imported goods. Add to this the heavy taxation 
and the harvest of famine and plague is not only 
explicable but inevitable. And India has starved 
while food grown there was being shipped out of 
the country. That doesn’t make for contentment 
Lut for agitation and rebellion. 

In the larger work before us, “England’s Debt to 
India” (Huebsch), the above propositions are gone 
into at length and the state of modern India is 
compared with that of ancient India. The vast bulk 
of the evidence is from British writers, much of 
it from official sources, though native authorities of 
the highest standing are also quoted, including the 
late Romesh C. Dutt, one of the most eminent native 
officials, and D. E. Wacha, the well-known Parsee 
banker and statistical authority. This volume ‘is not, 
of course, so readable as the “Open Letter to Lloyd- 


George.” It is weighted with statistics, and contains 


vreat masses of quotation. The case is stated in the 
brochure, and proved in the larger work. The lat- 
ter begins with a historical retrospect, dealing with 
the oft-told, but forgotten story of robbery and 
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pillage by means of which the British Raj came 
into being. Mr, Lajpat Rai, however, is not here in 
his happiest vein. The story is better and more 
readably told in Macaulay’s essays on “Clive” and 
“Warren Hastings.” And anyhow, if in days gone 
by treaties were regarded as “scraps of paper” by 
the British authorities in India, the reader is apt to 
remark that that was a long time ago. But the rest 
of the book is very much to the point. 

As an Englishman myself it is pleasing to he 
able to acknowledge that Mr. Lajpat Rai does not 
allow his sense of injustice to embitter him against 
the British race. He recognizes that historical 
causes have brought about the present situation. His 
Indian forbears are not without blame in the matter 
—if indeed it is not unscientific to talk about blam- 
ing anybody for the course of history. He knows 
from his frequent visits to England that the mass 
of English people have no idea of the wrongs of 
India. Until recently their sources of information 
were chiefly missionaries, who were anxious to 
paint Indian religion in the darkest colors, and 
officials, who were anxious to pose as benefactors to 
a more or less uncivilized people. He generously 
acknowledges the work done for his people, and for 
the Indian nationalist movement, by “those brave, 
highminded, and honest Englishmen and English- 
women who have not hesitated to speak the truth 
about the effects of British rule in India,” and to 
them he dedicates his book. In his “Open Letter” 
he rightly expresses the keenest disappointment at 
the present attitude of the British government, but 
some of his quotations show that even the most 
conservative British statesmen acknowledge there is 
something to be said for his side of the case. The 
present Indian secretary of state, in the Times of 
March 30, 1917, wrote: “India will not remain, and 
ought not to remain content to be a hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water for the rest of the empire.” 
Mr. Hayes Fisher, another member of the present 
government, also a lifelong Conservative, is quoted 
as saying: “The inhabitants of a well-governed native 
state are, on the whole, happier and more contented 
than the inhabitants of British India. They are 
more lightly, taxed; the pace of the administration 
is less urgent and exacting. They feel that they 
do things for themselves instead of having every- 
thing done by a cold and alien benevolence.” 

But why, it may be asked, if these things are 
acknowledged, is nothing done‘to improve matters ” 
Of course, vested interests are in the way—the i: 
terests of officials, including some native ones, and 
of capitalists, not all of whom are British, though 
probably the bulk are.- And behind the agitation 
there is not enough public opinion. Officials often 
say “there is no public opinion in India.’ Where 
illiteracy is so universal and the press and public 
meetings so well “regulated,” how can they expect 
there will be any? But public opinion in Great 
Britain and in other countries has never been prop 
erly appealed to. For years I put this view before 
prominent Indians who visited England, but betwecn 
the “extremists,” who were determined to ask the 
British for nothing, and the “moderates” who were 
afraid of saying anything that might offend th: 
officials, little was done, and that little was not alway 
favored by the British Committee of Indian National 
Congress, which was and is extremely “moderate.’ 
Now however, largely .I think at the instance of Mr 
Lajpat Rai, some attempt is being made to create a 
sympathetic public opinion, both in America and in 
Great Britain, and these volumes are a part of the 
propaganda. In this country the movement is in 
the hands of “The India Home Rule League 0! 
America,” 1465 Broadway, New York city. It has 
just begun to publish a small monthly magazine, 
Young India, which is distinguished by its modera 
tion of tone no less than by its insistence on the 
important facts. In London there is a similar move- 
ment, largely in the hands of George Lansbury, a 
man whose character commands attention, and who 
can be trusted to make himself heafd. This is as 
it should be. Knowing, as I do, most of the men 
at the back of this movement, I heartily commend 
it to the attention of the American public. 
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Vandervoort’s Easter Apparel 


Delineates the Worthiest Spring Fashions 
Costumes 


One's enthusiasm borders upon cestacy when looking at the new models tn our Costume 
Salon. Dame Fashion has surely achieved wonders, and only the most distinetive styles that 
appeal to good taste receive Vandervoort representation, 

We do not 


There are such noteworthy style-features this season—so different and so varied. 
Costumes, 


hesitate to say that we have never shown as interesting a collection of Frocks: and 
and never such distinctive models at moderate prices. 


Choose Your Easter Frock Tomorrow 


Costume Salon—Third Floor. 


| . | . 
Spring Suits 
Newest Styles for Women and Misses 
You'll think some of the styles were designed expressly for vou, so indt- 
vidual are they, and more clever models you never saw. 
Suit-coats with rippling back fullness and deep points in the front, 
chic Eton jackets of new conception, some with radiant silk girdles and 
-‘many lavishly button trimmed—and many others. 


Iloor, 


The Blouses 


vestces 


Women's and Misses’ Suit Shops—Third 


Skirts . 


See these new Skirts tomorrow and compare 
them with those of yester-vear—vyoull agree 


with us that they're the prettiest ever shown— 


’ Cc" organdic 
and there are so many entirely different styles. 


Think of a skirt being made of dainty, sheer 
organdie—Baronet Satin Skirts in plaids 


polka dots, Worsted Novelties, Foulards, Crepe 


A profusion of dainty Georgette Blouses with 
} unusual style features, such as hand drawnwork, 
trimming and 
lilet lace embellishes the finest ones. 
Colors have come into their own, perhaps only 
a touch, but, oh, how smart is the effect: braiding, 
tiny tucks and buttons are much in evidence. 











de Chines and many others. 


Skirt Shop—Third Floor. 


| 
and | 
| 
| Blouse 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 


Shop—Third lloor, 
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Three Novels 


By Thomas R. Mather 

A novel of England and her passing 
order of the early twentieth century, is 
“The Green Mirror” by Hugh Walpole 
(George H. Doran Co., New York) 
English family life, with all its tra- 
ditions, prejudices, little moralitics, its 
insular fixity,—especially the island- 
hound conservatism of family character 
in a certain substantial, well-established 
Inglish class,—is the subject. The pass- 
ing of all this under the influence of a 
new cosmopolitanism that first shocks 
and then breaks down a tight-knit Eng- 
lish family, furnishes the author with 
a picture of the old order changing, and 
gives him an opportunity, with a loving 
hand, to show England as she was. Not 
that he would not have her change, but 
that he would picture her fondly hoth 
The 


laxity and lazy, disordered, indifferent 


as she has heen and is becoming. 


life of recent Russia serves the author 
as a contrast, technically, to the Eng- 
This 
The particular method of de- 


land that changes is the larger 
theme. 
velopment is the application of cosmo- 
politanism by the English hero, Philip 
Mark, sophisticated by life in Russia, to 
the self-sufficient Trenchard family of 


good English tradition. The hero suc- 
cessfully, in spite of the family’s pro- 
test and condemnation, carries to the 
marriage-altar, Katie, the favorite daugh- 
ter, 

As well as of character-study, this is 
a story of family-study of a very subtle 
The Trenchards are very aptly 
depicted. Henry, Millie and Katte of 
the younger generation, change under 
things 


nature. 


the influence of the hero and 
new,—while father, mother, great-aunts, 
grandfather remain stolidly the same, 
and are broken on the wheel of revo- 
Mrs. Trenchard represents the 
She is solid, 


Katie develops 


lution. 
acme of that which was. 
firm, and prejudiced. 
from the old to the new, and the hero, 
Philip, is the means. 

The author of “The Dark Forest” has 
produced in “The Green Mirror” a book 
of worth. The 
that of the novel of fine, detailed psy- 


treatment is strongly 
chology, or finely etched character-work. 
One is reminded of the miniature-work 
of Henry James. This sort of thing is 
likely to lack vitality; the reader who 
wishes action gets thread-drawn 
chology, and every act is motivated and 


People in 


psy- 


every thought made subtle. 
real life are not subtle; they are con- 
fused and muddled. Many things they 
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IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


Special Department 








do, to be sure, with careful thought, but 
the ordinary course of the day brings 


much done from confusion,—and it is 
the confused reality of human minds 
which Tolstoy traces with so much 
venius. This is the point.—the novel 


of psychology ought not be too clear- 
cut and too sure-streamed. It must have 
the confusions of life as well as thie 
clearly thought-out subtleties. But one 
is here criticising a whole type of fic- 
tion, and not Walpole alone. And in 
the face of the fact that Mr. Walpole 
has produced a very good novel in “The 
Green Mirror.” 
’ 


id 


The Borzoi Russian translations pub 
lished hy Alfred A. Knopf of New York 
pleased the public, and now it is that 
Mr. Knopf offers a new series of Span 
ish Borzoi translations, The first of this 
series, “The Cabin” by V. Blasco Ibaiiez, 
translated by Dr. Francis Haffkine 
Snow, professor of Modern Languages 
at the United States Naval Academy, is 
a good beginning, and it is to be hoped 


Phone, Lindell 3264 
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that the other volumes that follow will 
he as interesting. The occasion of this 
new series is the ignorance of very mod- 
ern Spanish literature in this and other 
english The in- 
portance of the first volume, “The Cab- 
in,” is that it represents that regional 


speaking countries. 


provincialism so characteristic of back- 
ward and recently medieval Spain. It 1s 
a true commonplace that Spain is the 
most backward of western [Europea 
countries, and still the daily mewspapet 
dispatches would indicate that the old 
order is rapidly changing under the melt 
ing heat of the thought and moving 
accident of our chaotic times. If + 
one thing has had to do with making 
this change possible, it has been a group 
radical 
Spanish 
No 


of realistic, democratic, and 
writers who have prepared the 
mind for a break with traditions. 
one need tell the American public that 
a group of Russian radical writers made 
ready the way for the current Russia © 
the minute, but it is enlightening 
know, at least to some, that the same 
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democratizing of thought has been the 
task of recent Spanish authors. 


\V. Blasco Ibanez, a democrat, a rad 
ical, and a lover of his home-land, has 
served both in the Spanish congress and 
his political 
life on 


jn a Spanish prison for 
views. “The Cabin” pictures 
the extensive vega of the author’s native 
province, Valencia, and is a book of 
regional realism in that it depicts the 
life of the native small farmer with all 
his lazy-active existence, with all his eco- 
nomic wretchedness, and with all his re- 
lentless superstitions. Through these 
the peasant remains unprogressive him- 
self and makes life impossible for his 
more progressive neighbors, This is the 
theme. Batiste, the hero, together with 
his family, innocent as they are, suffers 
and is unjustly crushed for attempting 
to run counter to the local superstition 
and to the local economic stagnation, 
His neighbors bring about the death of 
his child, burn his home, and drive him 
from the locality never to return; and 
the story ends like many actual life 
tragedies with at least no visible justice 
nor compensation to the injured. 


This is a commendable book of thor- 
ough realism. Moreover, in spite of this 
fact, there is something romantic in its 
style and spirit as opposed to much of 
the more brutal realism of the north- 
Jands. It is realistic first of all, but still 
there is the poetry of the south. The 
hero's house burns but the birds sing 
too. Indeed, here, as “comic relief” in 
the drama often heightens tragedy, so 
does the romance of Spanish provincial 
life heighten the sordid wretchedness of 
the individual. Those who are bored or 
shocked by the unmitigated realism of 
much modern work and yet who feel 
that realism is “the thing” will find a 
happy portrayal of the-truc-to-life in the 
larger sense. And those who desire to 
understand Spain in her recent develop- 
ments and her new spirit of growth will 
find much of worth, 


* 
—° 


Romantic stories of mystery that move 
amid pseudo-science and in strange, 
exotic moods and scenes—such, for in- 
stance, as Kider Haggard’s “She”’—will 
continue to afford recreation to the very 
sophisticated, who love, on occasion, to 
forget their logic. And surely they will 
continue to foster the childlike sense of 
mystery in the many. Although pre 
vented by their unrealistic themes from 
ever being the highest type of literary 
art, such stories will always have a con- 
siderable fiction interest. A book of this 
nature is Edgar Rice Burroughs’ “A 
Princess of Mars” (McClurg & Co., 
Chicago ). Mr. Burroughs (creator of 
Tarzan, the Ape-Man) now takes the 
reader, together with the hero of his 
book, to Mars, and there through many 
hazardous, hairbreadth experiences. A 
terrific martial tragedy between strange 
Red Men, much like ourselves, and far 
Stranger Green Men, struts a colossal 
Stage. The Green Men of Mars, fifteen 
feet tall, and of fearsome feature, have 
{Wo extra arms with which they manipu- 
late marvelous guns that shoot two hun- 
dred miles, They ride horses that are like 
lery dragons of old, and are followed 
sald ten-legged, froglike dogs. These 

Men know the last thing in war,— 
ae warriors or 


nothing,—-and it is 


‘gainst tliem that the hero figlits for ~ 
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Dejah Thorts, the ecstatically beautiful 
Martian Princess of the Red Men. The 
Red Men are the only inhabitants who 
have not been thoroughly militarized 
in a small sense they still believe in love 
and friendship. But unfortunately the 
ideals of their green neighbors force 
them into continuous warfare, and the 
chief end of life on Mars has become 
war alone. And all this with the de- 
velopment of at least a mechanical intel 
ligence far surpassing ours, on a planet 
that has run the stages of our civilization 
and much beyond: and now, almost 
burned up by the heat of the sun, grad- 
ually losing its meager atmosphere, Mars 
is in the last throes of planetary life. 
The people are in the last stage of a 
triumphing militarism. Science has chief- 
lv been dedicated to the uses of destruc 
tion. There are telescopes that pick 
out men walking on the earth; there 
are air-craft that make one shudder: 
there are engines of war that astound. 
The flame of kindness—almost gone 
still burns dimly among the Red Men, 
hut it bids fair soon to go out. Here 
the reader no doubt will see an earthly 
satire. 


All fiction is essentially a glorious 
manner of lying; especially is this the 
case in the story of mystery. Now when 
a lie is told, it must be a good lie—it 
must have verisimilitude. Although the 
reader knows it a lic, he must feel it to 
be gospel. Or else, as in “Tartarin de 
Tarascon” and in some of Bill Nye’s 
prevarications, the lie must be so colos- 
sal—and 
that it serves as humor. In any case, 
there must not be inconsistency of detail, 
unevenness, or exaggeration that is only 
occasional. Everything must fit and 
It is this quality that makes Swift's 
“Gulliver’s Travels” so truthful; it is 
this quality in Defoe’s “Journal of the 
Plague Year” that made it possible for 
the author to gull his generation and 
many of ours to believe that he actually 
suffered through the Great London 
Plague of 1665. It is just here that our 
author fails. On arriving in Mars the 
hero learned the Martian language “in a 
few days”—with the aid, it is true, of 
the highly developed Martian art of 
telepathy. But this could not have been, 
tor, obviously, the hero had to read the 
telepathic communications not in Eng- 
word-series 


jibe. 


lish, of course, but in a 


utterly unfamiliar to him. Or possibly 
the author means to tell us telepathy 
words. If so, why learn the 


There are other dis- 


uses no 
Martian language? 
crepancies and anachronistic imaginings, 
but one must not lack humor here, for 
the book is, for the part, melo- 
drama, and should be judged as such. 
Still melodramatic verisimilitude would 
not hurt. For the largeness of his imag- 
inings the author is to be commended. 
His conception is virile, his fancy active 
and big; but the fault is in the working- 
out of the smaller detail. 


most 


of ote of 
Professor—Do you subscribe to the 
theory of evolution? 
Mr. Nuritch—I don't think so. Where's 
it published ?—Boston Transcript. 
DP. 2B. of 


oo ye 


HW ife—Did you secure a cook? 

Hub—I have hopes of one. She asked 
time to look up my standing in Brad- 
street.—Bostow Transcript. bf 


consistently so throughout— 
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Petrograd 
By Abraham Yarmolinsky 


A city reared with curses and resting 
upon the bones of its 
nameless builders. A stately giant sunk 
knee-deep in the mire of a Finnish fen. 
fruitful whim of 


its toundation 


The magnificent and 
rulers, who nearly 
rode the death. A 
cross between a muddy dock-yard and 


the most brutal of 


Russian horse to 
all unassuming parody on Potsdam. A 
mongrel seaport promoted to the rank 
of a world capital. 


Granite, stern and sumptuous. Cast 
iron. Ever veiled, joyless skies. Spa- 
cious, gloomy vistas. Austere archi- 


tectural forms, broken by airy spires 
and flame-like church domes. An air 
of snobbishness and cold reserve. Sickly 
Red palaces haunted 
much 


gardens. Bridges. 


hy time-scented memories of 
vaiety and many crimes. Morose gov- 
ernmental offices, the hatching-place of 
statehhood 


two 


the Byzantine-Pomeranian 


whose strait-jacket Russia wore 
hundred years. 

A challenge to Russia and yet pro- 
foundly Russian: twin-souled, twin- 
tongued. The home of bureaucrats and 
regicides, of uniformed minds and souls 


naked of all inner restraint. The city 






freedom, the 


firstlings of Russian 


cembrists, is uuxed with the blo 


an emperor of all the Russians 

Lrain of Russia, divided by the nois 
waves of the Neva into two hemisp! 
‘| he 
The city of Pushkin’s serene muse. 
also the Phantasmal, the cit 
Dostoevsky. Its yellow 


white nights, sated with mystic light 


worshipper of clarity and ri 


City 


heavy with apocalyptic visionings. 
The midwite and the vrave-digat 

wv vreat and tragic revolution. The 

ot Revolt. The Quartier St. Antor 

of Slavdom, feeding on resolutions 

led by Don Quixotes, energumens, 

The center ot 


memorial animosities and new loyalties 


demagogues. storm 


The cradle of an abortive gospel of 
active proletarianism and universalism, 


denying Old Russia and yet voicing 
some of its innermost yearnings and 
The workshop of a new dog 
matism, A confused symphony in whic! 
the outcries of the triumphant Caliban 


hopes. 


mingle with hosannas never heard he 
fore and the death-rattle of a nation 
tiali Babylon, half Nazareth. 

? 


yd 


Darkness is swooping down on the 
heart of the great city.’ The hour draws 
near. The enemy is at the gates. If 
fall he must, the blinded giant will not 


of} whose pavements the blood of thé ~ be’ thé’ Unly *dne* to’ dé" The embers 


mists and its 
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OUR PRESENTATION OF 
SPRING MODES 
IN 


Suits Coats  . Dresses 
Blouses and Skirts 


—is now in readiness and embraces exclusive creations 
of America’s foremost designers, who truly dictate the 
Fashions. 

















We regard this showing, in view of existing con- 
ditions, as a signal achievement of our institution. It 
is an indication of our supremacy in the markets, and 
of the active co-operation we receive from the manu- 
facturers. 





We direct your particular attention to the extensive 
display of 


© © ¢ 8.0. £.2 0 6. 














Individual Modes 


These fashions are exclusive with us for the reason 
that we control for Saint Louis, creations of several of 
the leading Fifth avenue establishments. 





In a word, the master-designers of America present 
their style-inspirations to you through this institution. 
(Third Floor) 


Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Dry Goods Company 
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from his funeral pile will set the con- 
queror’s dwellings on fire and kindle the 
standing corn of his fields—From The 
New Republic. 

Of afe of 


Letters From the People 
Negro With a Cap N 


St. Louis, 2939 Scott Av. 
: March 11, 1918 
[:ditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

On February 25 there appeared in the 
Post-Dispatch a letter asking the editor 
why he did not spell the word Negro 
with a capital instead of a small n. 

The editor’s reply was that Negro is 
not a race name but a descriptive adjec- 
tive. 

I am aware of the fact that in some 
of the older languages, negro means 
black; in Spanish, negro means black; in 
Latin, niger means black. 

But why is it necessary to borrow a 
foreign word to express our meaning 
when we have our own word black? 

Since not all colored people are black, 
the word negro used to express black is 
a misnomer. 

I am sure I voice the sentiment of all 
intelligent colored people when I say 
they desire to be known as the Negro 
race. They believe this is as good and 
as appropriate a race name as any which 
might be applied. 

Please read what Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary has to say about 
Negro peoples. 

I have noticed that the Muirror has 
spelled Negro with the capital N on 
various occasions. 

If you can give space for this letter 
I am sure a host of colored people will 
be grateful to you for so doing. 

WILLIAM R. Brown. 
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Coming Shows 


“Mary's Ankle,” a farce comedy by 
May Tully which has won great favor 
in New York, will be staged at the 
Jefferson next week. The plot deals 
with the efforts of three brilliant but 
impecunious young men to extricate 
themselves from their financial dif- 
ficulties, and introduce a rich uncle, a 





Susceptible landlady, a vivacious 
young lady, ludicrous complications 
and unending fun. 


od 

“The Riviera Girl,” sponsored by the 
authors and composar of “Miss Spring- 
time’—Emmerich Kalman, Guy Bolton 
and G. P. Wodehouse, is coming to the 
American next week. Julian Mitchell 
has directed the dances, ensembles and 
Sroupings of this production, and 
Joseph Urban has outdone himself in 
the scenes of lavish color. Its sway- 
ing melodies, richly scored ensembles 
and dainty dance measures constitute 
Some of Kalman’s catchiest successes. 
The book tells a clever and intelligent 
Story brimful of laughs and the action 


of the piece evolves into dramatic 
climaxes, she 


. 

The Orpheum announces Julian E]- 
tinge as its headliner next week. He 
will wear gowns resulting from a re- 
cent conference in London with Paris’ 
triumvirate of fashion dictators, Calot, 
Paquin and Worth. Others on the 
bill are Conroy and LeMaire in “The 
New Physician”; Claud and Fannie 
Usher, playing “Fagan’s Decision”: 
Harold DuKane, June Edwards and 
Olga Marwig in futuristic dancing; 
Cantwell and Harris in “Golfing with 
Cupid”; Betty Bond and her “Five 
Flights of Musical Comedy”; Herbert’s 
leaping canines; and_ the Orpheum 
Travel Weekly. Py. 


‘ : . ’ ° sa: ‘ 
“Miss America,” a military musical 
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PRING Millinery in a Greatly 
Diversified Showing of Styles 
Both Charming and. Distinctive. 





values 


The Mlle. Modiste 


—a quaint little French Shop where 
the newest 
styles are shown, creations of such 
noted milliners as Joseph, Bendel, 
Maison Maurice, Kurzman, Waters 
and others of equal renown. 


Supreme satisfaction in choosing 
here, for in addition to style correct- 
ness, exclusiveness and variety 
will 
Countless models at 


$15 to $65 and Upwards. 


Salon 


and most | exclusive 


the 
revelation. 





prove a 














Special Groups at $5, $7.50 and $10 


Moderately priced hats that have been copied from 
Brought from New York, or 


higher-priced models. 
made in our own workrooms. 


(Third Floor) 














MOLLE be 


ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Fall Books for $2 in Cash or 
Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 


$2.50 in Merchandise. 








of women’s training camps, 
will be presented by Jean Waters, 
Macklon Megley and a company of 
American beauties at the Grand Opera 
House next week as the leading at- 
traction. Homer Lind, the old Castle 
Square Opera company favorite, will 
be supported by Adah Currie Lind in 
a one-act musical playlet. Other num- 
bers will be Briers and King, ‘The 
Little Girl from Boston and the Boy 
from New Orleans”; Nip and Tuck, 
acrobats; James Lichter, comic pian- 
ist; Buhla Pearl, Southern songs and 
sayings; Bert and Peggie Dale, New 
York roof garden favorites; Joe Gar- 
cia, novelty artist; and the Universal 
Weekly. 


comedy 


ote 


. 
The star feature of the Columbia 
programme next week will be_ the 
Kaptain Kidder Company in an 


operatic comedy by George Botsford 
and Jean Havez. The bill includes the 
acrobatic Four Bards; J. C. Booth and 
Happy Leander in bicycle feats and 
happy patter; Tyler and Crolius, the 
“dippyists’; Granville and Mac, “In 
the Streets of Italy’; Stetson and 
Huber “On their Way to Matrimony”; 
Cecil and Mac in a singing and talking 
skit; Dan Ahern, a neighborhood boy 
type;Selbini and Grovini in a novelty 
act; Judge Brown pictures and the 
Universal Weekly. 
% 

Herk-Kelly and Damsel’s snappy bur- 
lesque and extravaganza, “The Girl in 









the Bottle,” will be at the Standard 
next week. This is an entirely new 
production by Junie McCree, presented 
by an all star cast featuring Louise 
Pearson, the million dollar beauty. The 


cast also includes Anna Rose, Rose 
Allen, Manny King, Harry Seymour, 
Fred Hall and many others. 

ee 


Fred Irwin’s company will present 
“Bill” next week at the Gayety. “Bill” 
is William Shakespeare returned to 
Broadway to view present day theatri- 
cals. He deplores that the classic 
plays of his time are being neglected 
for the movies and musical comedies 
and calls upon Inspiration to guide him 
in his future course. The Spirit of 
Ragtime responds. One has only to 
imagine Shakespeare under such tute- 
lage and visualize him at the head of 
a modern theatrical office to know 
what fun is in store when portrayed 
by a first class burlesque company. 


J J J 
9 %° oe 


Symphony 

The great “Fate Symphony” of 
3eethoven will be Conductor Zach's 
chief offering for the Friday and Sat- 
urday symphony concerts this week, 
at which Mischa Levitski, boy pianist, 
will be Levitski is a very 
thorough and intelligent young Ameri- 
can musician who played at the Shel- 
don Memorial last year and has been 
well received in the east this season. 


soloist. 


He has been engaged to fill the date 
left open by the cancellation of the 
Kreisler contract. The programme, 
which follows, includes an overture by 
Ernest Kroeger. 


Kroeger .......... Overture, “Thanatopsis” 
Balakirew .......... Symphonic Poem, “En 
Boheme” 


Sdint-Saens .... Concerto for Piano, No, 
2, in G Minor, Op. 22. 
I Andante sostenuto 
Il Allegro scherzando 
IlI Preste 
Beethoven ........ Symphony No. 5, in C 
Minor, Op. 67 
I Allegro con brio 
iI Andante con moto 
III Scherzo; Allegro 
IV Allegro; Presto 
The “Pop” concert of Sunday will be 
confined to numbers requested by pat- 
rons. 


et 


Schumack, Inc., 857 Century Bldg., 
St. Louis, announce the spring and sum- 
mer display of Paris and New York 
models in tailored suits and dresses, 
gowns, top coats, capes and_ blouses. 
Exclusive St. Louis showing of Stein 
& Blaine, Bergdorf, Goodman and 
Maison Violette models. In gowns, dis- 
tinctive creations from Joseph. Schu- 
mack coats and serge dresses are simple, 
ultra-smart and youthful. All garments 
are shown on living models. 
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A Message— 


to those who have savings accounts 
in the Mercantile Trust Company: 


Have you made your savings deposit this week? What are 
you going to set aside to-day for adding to your account: 
The only way to be sure you’ll have money when that in- 
vestment or business opportunity comes is to save a litile 
every day—to-day is included. It’s the habit of saving 
small sums that makes rich men—not spasmodically sav- 
ing once in a white. 

Put into your Mercantile Savings Account all the unex- 
pected sums you get. Put regularly into your savings 
account every pay-day a portion of your salary. 

Do this and you’ll never miss it—it may mean wealth— 
it’s sure to mean comfort. ' 

You have a Mercantile savings account—you’ve made 
the start—then, if you haven’t already done so, get the 
saving habit. : 

Our Savings Department is open 

Monday evenings until 6:30 o'clock. 


Yi, 
Z RUST CO 


U.S.GOVERNMENT 
PROTECTION 


Pa oe 


‘S 
~~ 































MEMBER FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 















Do You Need a Will ? 


If you were to die without one, the State would appoint 
someone to settle your estate and compel him to dis- 
tribute your property according to certain fixed rules. 
Do you know what this distribution would be? 


Are you quite satisfied with the portions of your estate 
that various relatives would get? 


Would it interest you to read a short digest of non- 
technical language of the Missouri Inheritance Law? 
If so, write us for a copy, “Why a Will?” 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


Fourth and Pine 


clicking telegraph instruments. The latest 


Marts and Money 


They have a dull and narrow. stock 


minor assault was made by the bulls 
upon the bear trenches around the Read- 
market on the New York exchange. The ing post. The result was a frantic run 
for cover and a rise from 76 to 83 in 
aimless most of the time. Like the daily the stock’s quotation. After the fracas 
sallies and skirmishes in France and had_ subsided, professional strategists 
solemnly pointed out that the bear forces 
had been too audacious in their sapping 
operations since February 19, when 
Reading sold at 787g after dropping to 
60', last November. Chartists strongly 
committed to the constructive side called 


movements of prices are hesitant and 


Flanders, they are reflective of testing 
purposes, by way of preparation for a 
general bold offensive. Occasionally the 
engagement assumes such _ interesting 
proportions as to cause a decided ag- 
celeration of the crepitating tape and 


attention to the fact that the stock had 
established a new maximum for 1918 
when it advanced above 79, “That means 
another good rise in the near future,” 
they hastened to add, Improvement rang 
ing from one to three points occurred 
also in some other leading railroad 
issues, such as Chesapeake & Ohio, New 
York Central, Southern 
Union Pacific. It was attended by a 


Pacific, and 


deal of sanguine conjecture with ref- 
erence to the possible effects oi the 
enactment of the railroad and finance 
corporation _ bills. Subsequently, — the 
quotation tor Union Pacific common, 
which had advanced to 124, suddenly 
broke back to 120, and that for Reading 
to 801%. The 
caused consternation among adventurous 


unexpected relapse 
traders who had been seduced into or- 
dering their brokers to buy a hundred 
shares of this, that, or the other rail 
road stock, with the intention ot gath 
ering profits of two or three points 
“What has happened?” they inquired 
“Don’t know,” re- 
“Maybe 


some of the big iellows got scared be- 


in anNious accents. 
phed the cautious middlemen. 


cause the government has raised the in 
terest rate on loans to our allies from 
4'4 to 5 per cent. The report may mean 
4.4 per cent Liberty bonds in’ April.” 
Then, suavely and soothingly, “Hard to 
tell, you know; perhaps the thing doesn’t 
amount to anything really and wall soon 
blow over again. Just a healthy re- 
action—that’s all.’ The incident courts 
close cogitation, though. The rising 
value of capital must soon or late bring 
another readjustment in the quoted 
prices of all securities. It reminds us 
anew of the growing financial gluttony 
of Mars, especially when taken in con 
nection with the news that the total war 
expenditures of Great Britain now stand 
ut nearly $35,000,000,000, and that the 
national debt of Germany has risen to 
$25,000,000,000. Whether or not the ad- 
vancing tendency in money markets fore- 
shadows a still more drastic revision of 
the prices of investment paper than that 
witnessed in the second half of 1917, is 
the pressing problem of the hour. The 
solution of it will largely, if not mostly, 
depend upon events alone the hattle- 
lines and the duration of the strugele. 
Wall street's destructive cliques profess 
grave uneasiness, every other day, in re 
gard to the coming German offensive, 
but in high circles they still take the 
even-minded view that Hindenbure will 
never be able to crash through the Haig 
Pershing-Pétain lines. This feeling of 
serene contidence in supreme quarters, 
together with intimations from promi 
nent sources that there will be no erand 
attack on the part of the Teutons in 
1918, helps to explain the quite marked 
resiliency of stock values in the last two 
weeks. That we are in an extremely 
critical period is beyond questioning. 
That much is clearly demonstrated by 
the strenuous efforts of the British, 
French, and Italian governments to ob- 
tain the consent of President Wilson to 
the project of a Japanese expedition in 
eastern Siberia, In these circumstances, 
a truly extensive upward campaign in 
Wall street must be regarded as im- 
probable, all the more so when sober 
thought is taken of the consistent tight 
ness of the money market and the in- 
disposition or inability of bankers to 
finance plans expressly designed to aug 


ment the tension to a serious extent. 
The paramount and inexorable demand 
of the moment is not a great boom on 
stock exchanges, but the closest pos- 
sible conservation of surplus capital for 
the nation’s struggle for victory, life 
and liberty. With respect to the for- 
eign exchange situation, we are told 
that it is “exceedingly delicate.’ The 
precise connotations of this description 
are left to our imagination. Drafts on 
Rome indicate considerable betterment. 
‘They are quoted at 8.75 lire, against 8.96 
some days since. The favorable turn 
probably anticipates the granting of an- 
other loan to the Italian treasury. The 
sum total of our advances to allied na- 
tions now surpasses the $4,000,000,000- 
mark, Rates on london and Paris con- 
tinue virtually unchanged. Russian rubles 
show a break from 13!4 to 12 cents; 
parity is 51'5. Some months ago the 
quotation was down to Il, The state of 
affairs in distracted Muscovy utterly 
gclipsing the visions of even the worst 
pessimists, prudent persons should see 
the necessity of abstaining from pre- 
dictions as to the tinal outcome. About 
two years ago many American specula- 
tors, [- am = intormed, placed — large 
amounts Of money in Russian drafts at 
rates varying from 30 to 36 cents. They 
acted on the advice of prominent bank- 
ers and brokers, who felt sure that a 
very substantial recovery would be wit- 
nessed. Their present position is both 
paintul and perplexing, Under existing 
conditions, the question whether or when 
they will be able to liquidate without 
damage to their bank accounts appears 
to belong in the fourth dimension. Dis- 
tress and increasing uneasiness must ex- 
ist also among the multitude of holders 
of Russian 5'4 and 6!4 per cent bonds. 
‘These securities are now rated at 32 and 
40, respectively, against SS and 100!%4 in 
1916.) Their ultimate redemption can be 
assured solely through allied victory and 
a proper restoration and re-integration 
of the Russian nation, The bond market 
remains dull, with prices steady in the 
majority of representative cases. The 
daily totals of transfers vary from 
$2,250,000 to $4,600,000. Tt is firmly be- 
lieved in informed cireles that liquidation 
for foreign account has almost entirely 
ceased, In numerous instances, the im- 
provement since last November and De- 
cember is quite notable: it testifies in 
unmistakable form to the immense re- 
funds among the 
In the railroad list, 


serves of surplus 
\merican people. 

the recovery was, of course, materially 
furthered by the government’s assump- 
tion of control. United States Steel 5s 
indicate an advance from 93'4 to 9; 
Republic Steel 5s from 93 to 98%: 
American Telephone collateral 5s from 
89 to 95; Western Union Telegraph col- 
lateral 5s from 90 to 93!4, and Lorillard 
Tobacco 5s from 85 to 90. Carefully 
considered, the current figures look cred- 
itable. They compare very favorably 
with the prices of similar issues in other 
belligerent nations. The monthly state- 
ment of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration discloses a decrease of 200,000 
tons in the aggregate of unfilled busi- 
ness as of February 28. Concerning the 
state of the steel industry, the latest 
résumé of the Iron Trade Review de- 
clares that “price matters are again com- 
manding the chief attention. As April 1, 
when the present schedules expire, draws 
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near, earnest consideration by govern- 
ment authorities of the higher producing 
costs in certain lines is urged by the 
steel men. Certain mills which are buy- 
steel 


have been leading the movement for ad- 


ers of pig iron or semi-finished 


yaned prices for their finished product, 
which, they declare, are necessary to en- 
able them to meet their rising costs. Cur- 
tailment of building operations has been 
advocated by the steel director as one 
ineans of conserving pig iron for more 
essential steel requirements.” ‘The quo- 
tations for motor stocks were not much 
hurt by the report from Washington 
that the manufacturers had been ordered 
io reduce their output of passenger cars 
30 per cent. Studebaker common declined 
about $2. It has been a favorite object 
The 
announcement that Bernard Baruch had 
been put at the head of the war indus- 


of bear attacks for some weeks. 


tries board created a good impression 
on the stock exchange. The opinion was 
yoiced that he would give the producers 
and manufacturers a square deal as re- 
The 1917 statements of 
the packing and oil companies are strik- 
ingly good, 


eards prices. 


They disclose astonishing 
gains in earnings in a number of cases. 
Swiit & Co.’s gross sales were $875,000,- 
000, and net profits $42,318,000. 
ure record-breaking figures. 


These 
They were 
attained despite the fact that the com- 
pany paid live-stock growers $141,000,000 
more than in 1916, It is evident that the 
potentialities of war taxation still are 
jar from exhausted. Congress, we are 
informed, is about to make further use 
of the multitudinous opportunities to 
raise levies on the incomes of corpora- 
tions, 
° 


.° 


Finance in St. Louis 
There were no striking changes in the 
market. 
amount of business, with quotations con- 


local srokers did a modest 
sistently steady in practically all import- 
ant quarters. For two or three days, 
United Railways 4s showed somewhat 
unusual activity. The 
value of sales ran up to nearly $30,000. 
They were effected at 52.25 to 52.75. The 
high and Jow marks in 1917 were 66% 
and 50. 


aggregate par 


Many holders seem increasingly 
sensitive to the perplexing dilfliculties, 
legal and financial, now encompassing 
the company. But they have thousands 
of fellow-sufferers in other cities. In 
his official report, John Skelton Wil- 
liams, comptroller of the currency, de- 
clared that “national and 
and many thousands of small and large 


state banks, 


investors, have suffered seriously from 
the decline of the earning capacity of 
public utility corporations and the conse- 
quent shrinkage in the values of their 
securities, representing investments of 
many hundred millions of dollars. These 
losses diminish the power and disposition 
of the public to respond to the calls of 
war.” 
The point is well taken. I myself have 
frequently raised it in the Mirror. It 
deserves careful pondering, and should 
bring efficacious legislation of the right 
kind. One hundred shares of United 
Railways preferred were taken at 17.50. 
Last July, sales were made at 26'4. The 
stock used to be rated at 80, years ago. 
Third National Bank still is firmly held 
at or about 235; 
ferred at 234, 

Commerce were placed at 115.50, a figure 


five shares were trans- 
Five shares of Bank of 


REEDY’S MIRROR 


indicating a slight depreciation. Forty- 
live shares of Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment changed hands at 102.50 to 103: 
twenty-five Missouri Portland Cement 
at 69.25 to 70, ten Certain-teed common 
at 42, five hundred and forty Candy 
common at 37 to 37.50, and ten Inter- 
national Shoe common, a 7 per 
stock, at 100.50. 


cent 


° 
od 


Latest Quotations 
Bid. Asked. 


Boatmen’s Bank ................ 105 107 
Nat. Bank of Commerce _...115 L16 
Third National Bank ..........236 pies 
United Railways pfd. 2.0.0... 17 1S 
do 4s Rey rope eee 52% Hal, 
is. St. L. & Sub. 58 .... 12% 
Laclede Gas biccteas . 97% 
K. C. Home Tel. 5s ($100) 8914 
Certain-teed com. .... . 41% 42 
Kly & Walker Ist pfd, 105 : 
National Candy com. .... 363g 37 


Answers to Inquiries 

UNINFORMED, Columbia, Mo.—Ameri- 
can International Corporation common 
is a speculation—not an investment. Nor 
is it very active in the market. Its pres- 
ent price of 54 compares with a maxi- 
mum of 6234 in 1917, Last October 
sales were made at 46. There's $50,000,- 
000 stock outstanding, of which $1,000,- 
000 is preferred or “managers’ stock.” 
Both classes share alike in dividends up 
to 7 per cent, after which the preferred 
gets 20 per cent and the common 80. 
}lolders receive 90 cents per share quar- 
terly, equal to 6 per cent on the amount 
paid in at incorporation. Par value 
$100. No bonded debt. The corporation 
is interested in numerous shipping, ship- 
building, steel, canal, sugar, fruit, and 
other concerns in different parts of the 
globe. President Vanderlip of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York is chair- 
man. The common stock may in the 
course of time, after the close of the 
war, develop into a good investment. 

Supscriper, St. Louis.——The quoted 
value of Cuba Cane Sugar common— 
32!4—plainly connotes that dividends 
still are some distance off, despite grow- 
ing surplus funds. You need not look 
for material recovery in the next few 
months. Hold your stock, and pur- 
chase another medium-priced dividend- 
paying industrial at the first favorable 
chance, with a view to bettering your 
prospects for carly profitable liquidation 
of the first commitment. Don’t climb 
after stocks. 

D. D., St. Louis —The Wichita Falls 
& Northwestern 5s should be deposited 
with the proper officials or committee 
under the Missouri, K. & Texas re- 
ceivership. Mr. C. FE. Shaff is receiver. 
The investment will turn out aJl right. 
The St. Louis & San Francisco 5s and 
the Quannah, A. & Pacific 6s must be 
exchanged for new bonds, as provided 
for in the reorganization completed 
about two years ago. The Quannah 
bonds are entitled to 125 per cent in 
prior lien ’Frisco series A 4s, now quoted 
at 5714. After exchange, the interest 
will come forth in,regular order, There 
are no quotations for the three issues 
of bonds mentioned. Your bank will 
attend to the details of exchange. Also 
Lrokers advertising in the MIRROR. 

FE. R. K., Winona, Minn.—The gen- 
cral belief is that Canadian Pacific has 
seen its lowest level, because all weak 
eliminated during the 


holdings were 


fall from 162 to 126 since 1916. Six 
years ago the stock was in demand at 
283. At that time the dividend rate was 
no higher than it is to-day. In recent 
weeks the quotation has moved between 
138 and 149. In case of a cut in the 
10 per cent rate the current: price of 
144 would not hold. There might be a 
break to about 130, Earnings have not 
been good since last autumn. Additional 
purchases should not be made above 135. 
‘The stock should do very well after the 
big brawl is over in Europe. 

Curtous, Terre Haute, Ind.—There 
has been steady liquidation of American 
Telephone & Telegraph since last Octo- 
ber. From the low point of December 
—9534—the price rallied to 10914 on 
February 1, mostly on covering-of short 
lines. The current figure is 105. You 
should not buy above 98. The 8 per 
cent dividend is not absolutely safe. For 
nine months ended September 30, 1917, 
the balance after dividends was $5,057,- 
167. This must be considered a slim 
margin of safety in these stressful times. 

Marts, Yonkers, N. Y.—The $4 divi- 
dend on United Alloy Steel is fully 
carned, and will doubtless be continued 
indefinitely. The current price of 39 
appears quite reasonable. In 1916 the 
curb quotation was as high as 56. The 
stock is not an especially desirable pur- 
chase, however, that is, not for invest- 
ment purposes, 
speculation. 


It’s merely a tempting 
The decisive test for most 
of these war industrials will come after 
commencement of peace negotiations, 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
REEDY’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
Reeby’s Mirror, St, Louis, Mo, 


Democracy AFTER THE War by J. A. Hob- 
son. New York: Macmillan & Co.; $1.25. 


A discussion of the war for property after 
the war and how democracy may be maintained 
notwithstanding, premising that peace, democ- 
tee ane internationalism are one and _indi- 
Visible, 


Av Over QOuierr! by William Carlos Wil- 
liams. Boston: Four Seas Co.; 


Poems, 


Eastern Rep by Helen Huntington. New 
York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons; $1.50. 


‘The story of two married women whose lives 
in outward things are strongly contrasted but 
whose personal problem is much the same, pic- 
turing the rebellion of the spirit against the 
old standards and against the weight of tradi 
tion, 


Firtprook or Insects by Frank E, Lutz 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; $2.50. 

Information generally sought about the 
larger groups of insects and the most com- 
monly observed species, with particular atten 
tion to those found in northeastern United 
States, making of entomology a fascinating 
study. Eight hundred illustrations, many ot 
them in colors. Indexed and boxed. The 
author is of the staff of the American Muscum 
of Natural Ilistory, 


Tue Return OF THE SoOLprer by Rehbecea 
West. New York: Century Co., $1. 


A love story with a unique plot by an unique 
writer. — Hlustrated, 


Kirs aANp Battaps by John McClure. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, $1. 


Poems, endorsed by If, 1. Mencken, 


] . Grant 
Knopf, $1.50. 


Wuere Bonns Are Loosen by FE. L. 
Watson, New York: Alfred A. 


A novel, excitingly adventurous, staged off 
the west coast of Australia. 


Rinconere AND Cortapitro by Miguel de 
Cervantes. Boston: Four Seas Co., $1.50. 


A delightful and whimsical story which ranks 
next to Don Quixote in popularity in Spanish 
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Coffee Room 


installed in the 


Marquette Hotel 
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the City 
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W alnut— Ninth 


Olive 4822-4823 Central 3006 








Odeon, Vriday Live., Mareh 15——S:15 


MADAME 


SCHUMANN-HEINK 


In Recital 

Tickets—S1, $1.50, $2. Sold 
by Stix, Baer & Fuller, 

Cone. Dir. Elizabeth Cueny. 


Iixel. 











countries. Translated, with introduction. and 
notes, by Mariano J. Lorente; preface by 
Cunninghame Graham and cight full page draw 
ings by Atalaya. 
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When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching fronf the 
opposite direction. 
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REEDY’S MIRROR 
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An Invisible Army 


A muster of the Bell forces of the country would bring 
together two hundred thousand men and women. 


Little is seen of this army. An installer now and then, or 
a group of cablemen and linemen! Well over a hundred 
thousand comprise the operating force alone—a force now 
handling an intricate telephone trafic amounting to over 
thirty million calls a day. 


These young women are playing a big part in the war-time 
activity of the nation and are tackling each task with a 
spirit that merits on the part of the public a courteous 
appreciation of their efforts at all times. 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 


JEFFERSON sT. LOUIS?’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 
Week of March 17th. Mats. Wed. and Sat, 
A. H. WOODS Offers 


The Gloom Dispenser and Laugh Hit of the Season 


MARY’S ANKLE 


BY MAY TULLY 


With Walter Jones and a Cast of Noted Players 














ERICA WEEK BEGINNING NENT SUNDAY NIGHT 
_ LEADING THEATRE: MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY 
OIRCETION— KLAW & ERLANGER 
KLAW & ERLANGER’S PRODUCTION OF 'THE SEASONS BIGGEST 
MUSICAL COMEDY SUCCESS 


THE RIVIERA GIRL 


With the Original New Amsterdam Theater New York Company of SO 











SYMPHONY ! 
ORCHESTRA eee AND SOc 


MAX ZACH, Conductor Request Programme 


wm nous PoP, CONCER 


FRIDAY, MARCH 15, at 3:00; SATURDAY, MARCH 16, at 3:15 
Soloist—M!ISCHA LEVITSKI—Pianist 


Tickets, $1 to $2, now on sale at M. K. & T. Ticket Office. 
Broadway and Locust, 





ORPHEUM THEATER ...00,—- CAMERON —raaerine 


9th at St. Charles GONNE «& ALBER'’I 
AONAE & AT, >) i 


2:15—TWICE EVERY DAY—S8:15 GARCINE'TTIS 
WILTON LACKAYE CLARK & HAMILTON 
MILO? Mats., 15e to 50e. Eves., 15e to 75¢e 
BENNETT & RICHARDS Orchestra Pictures Elevator 

































The Golden Rule of Business 
Fa 


Exactly as Advertised 


War-Time Advertising 


You should make your advertising campaign 
harmonize with present day conditions. Let us help 
you do it. 
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We offer to You an organization of successful ad- 
vertising men Which measures up to the spirit of the 
times. 


Your advertising problems intrusted to us— 
Whether they be large or small—will be properly 
solved and safely) handled. 


We are more interested in the success of your 
campaign than how much ‘we are going to make out of 
it. You will like our methods. 


Write for booklet or phone 
for appointment. 





Simpson Advertising, Service Company 
ROY B. SIMPSON, President 


Syndicate Trust Bldg. 


’Phone, Olive 462 





ST ANDAR D REAL BURLESQUE 


7th & Walnut Mats. Daily 








THE FRENCH FROLICS 


WITH HARRY FIELDS AND LENA DALEY 





NEXT—CABARET GIRLS, 











BURLESQUE SHOWS 
ta A Y E T Y Produced Each Week with Propriety 


Before Audiences Composed of 
14th AND LOCUST Women and Children. 


“NEW BON TON GIRLS” 


THIS WEEK—"NEW BONTON GIRLS" 


THIS WEEK 











Grand Opera House 


ON MARKET STREET 
Between Broadway and Sixth 


IMPERIAL 


Starting Next Sunday Mat. and Week 
Eves. and Sunday Mat., 10-25-35-50c; 


Th 5 
Mats., Tues., Thurs. and Sat., 10-25c e Theatre of Liberal Policy 


TEN STANDARD ACTS OF THE 
BIGGEST AND BEST 
ADVANCE VAUDEVILLE 


Ever Offered at Popular Prices 





Next Week—George McManus’ 
‘amous Cartoon Comedy 


BRINGING UP FATHER ABROAD 


Full to t®e Brim with Songs, Dances 
and Kun 





Box Seats 30c; Lower Floor 25¢c;3 
All Other Seats lfc. 











COLUMBIA 
15c=25c 


Continuous Vaudeville 
11 A. M. to 11 P. M. 


5 MERRY MAIDS OF MUSIC 


Artistic Melange of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music. 
“The Four Butterecups” 
The Acme of Comedy and Song. 
9—OTHER FEATURES—Q 


Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 























The Problem Solved 66 5 99 Under Cover and 
eee “QICARDIS” o's 
To-night’ WINTER GARDEN 
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HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT A. J. CICARDI 














